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Nota, five Leétioness ad Tragicorum Grecorum veterum, Aifchyli, 
Sophoclis, Euripidis, que fuperfunt Dramata, deperditorumque 
Reliquias. Au€tore Benjamino Heath. Oxonii, e Ty- 
pographeoClareridoniano. 4to. 14s. in Sheets. T. Payne. 


HE tafk of the Commentator is the moft tedious and 
toilfome of any within the province of literature. ‘The 
eternal drudgery of collating Manufcripts and Editions ; of 
tracing the Proteus, Conjecture, ram 4 all his evafive forms, 
and wading through the vaft Profound of Batavian erudition, 
is dreadful even to think of ; infomuch that, when we meet 
with any of thefe heroic pri of literary patience, we can- 
not help crying out with the Poet, 


—— O Te, Bollane, cerebri 
Felicem dixi! 


This painful application is the more furprizing, as the labours - 
of the philologift are feldom rewarded with praife. 


But as there is a fecret delight even in the purfuit and dif- 
covery of geometrical truths, fo we fuppofe fome folitary plea- 
fure of the fame kind may accompany the wandering Com- 
mentator through the barren defarts that have been travelled 
by his seceliens 


With this perfuafion, we fit down to the work before us ; 
and hope, gentle Reader, we fhall not be entirely difappointed. 


In juftice to Dr. Heath, it will be neceflary to quote the 
following paflages from his Preface : 


‘* Scias igitur annum jam duedecimum procedere, ex quo 
primum horas aliquas fubfecivas, graviorum ftudiorum inter 
Rev, May, '1762. - : capedinem 
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capedinem'captans, Graecorum Tragicorum Leétioni impende- 
rim. Cum vero mihi vel leviter eos pertractanti haud pauca 
occurrerent loca ab interpretibus hactenus parum intelleéta, 
fepiffimé etiam Scriptura vulgata manifeftiffime effet depra- 
vata, quod ex mediocri quam mihi paraveram rei metrice 
notitia facilius deprehendebam ; opere pretium efle duxi, 
private tantum obleétationis gratia, neque editionem futu- 
ram ne in fomniis quidem meditans, explicationes atque 
emendationes noftras, prout e re nata fefe offerebant, fcriptis 
mandare. Porro, cum illecebris hifce magis, magifque irre- 
titus certam aliquam Poetz uniufcujufque editionem femper 
adhibuerim, editionis iftius quafi fupplementum quoddam 
notulas noftras reputare, iifque adeo criticorum quorumque 
obfervationes, prout ultro mihi aliud agenti fefe offerebant, 
interferere, paulatim afluevi, ita tamen ut propriis auctoribus 
omnia fideliter et nominatim afcriberentur. Cum Poetas tres 
tandem pervolutaflem, ecce annotationes noftre in molem 
fatis amplam jam excreverant. Minimé igitur mirum, fi, 
prout hominibus naturd infitum eft ut cuique fua quadantenus, 
interdum etiam plus jufto, placeant ac blandiantur, mihi etiam 
mea operis haud prorfus contemnendi fpeciem prz fe ferre 
viderentur, atque utilitatem faltem aliquam poetarum horum 
quenquam impofterum edituro ex iis accidere pofle judicarem. 
Hac {pe maxime excitatus laborem in me fufcipere, non de- 
trectabam opus denuo accuratius recenfendi, errores quos ex 
familiaritate, cum his Scriptoribus penitius contraéta indies 
detegerem corrigendi, et ea denique intermifcendi que aut 
memoria, aut tumultuaria Lectio ad rem noftram fpeétantia 
fuppeditaret. Nam adverfaria quidem congerendi, aut indices 
verborum conficiendi, nunquam mihi haétenus aut otium ad 
fuit, aut libido. 


“¢ Refiat jam ut editiones iftz quibus annotationes noftre 
accommodat# funt, et quarum ut fupplementum quafi quod- 
dam habeantur velim, figillatim defignentur. 


“¢ Quod igitur ad Euripidem attinet, operum ejus omnium 
adhibui Editionem Barnefianam, Hecubz, Oreftis et Phenifla- 
rum, Editionem Kingianam, Hippolyti Mu/gravianam, Alcefti- 
dis Morellianam, Fragmentorum Grotianam, in Excerptis fuis 
et Stcbzo. 


“© Quod ad Sophoclem, Editionem Graecam Henrici Ste- 
phani, cum Notis Camerarii, Greco Latinam etiam Fohbnfoni, 
et eorum qui ejus veftigiis infiftentes eam abfolverunt; in 
Fragmentis vero Grotianam fupra memoratam. 


“< Quod 
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<¢ Quod ad AEfchylum, Editionem Stanleiana® nuper a 
Pauwio propriis additis annotationibus renovatam, et in Frag- 
mentis Editionem itidem Grotianam. Czterarum /Efchyli 
Editionum, preter Turnebianam parvam, nullam oculis. ufur- 
pare contigit ; cum igitur Aldine, Rebortelliana, Stephaniane, 
Scripturas varias in notis noftris allegavimus, id omne ex fide 
Stanleii et Pauwii pendere intelligendum eft.” 


Wecould not but fmile at our Author’s ferious affeverations, 
towards the conclufion of his Preface, that, in his annota- 
tions, he has borrowed nothing but what he has acknowleged. 
Nay, as if it were a cafe of life and death, he produces the 
ftrongeft and moft inconteftible inftances of his honefty in 
in this refpeét. ‘* When Mufgrave’s edition of Euripides’s 
Hippolytus came into my hands, and [ found that many read- 
ings, of which I had given emendations, were confirmed by 
refpectable copies, I ftruck out all my own alterations at one 
dafh. Nay, when in rummaging my library, I met with a 
Bafiian edition of Euripides, on the margin of which were 
feveral valuable notes, written by fome ingenious gentleman 
unknown to me, though I could have put them off as my 
own, fnug and fafe, without the leaft danger of deteCtion, 
moft religioufly afcribed them to their Author.” 


We think the Doétor has done extremely well to defend 


his readings by fimilar expreffions taken from the fame or 
different Authors ; but fometimes his quotations of this kind 
are fuperfiuous, particularly where the text he exhibits or 
maintains is fufficiently confirmed by the confiftency of the 
fenfe, or a natural probability: as in the following inftance 
in the Prometheus vinétus of Aifchylus, Ak 1. v. gt. Kas tov 
mavonlny XuxArov nrsce xxdw. Tlavorlny (fays he) fhould by 
all means be retained there is not the leaft doubt that tr 
fhould ; but then was it neceflary to quote Sophocles to con- 
vince us that the epithet a/l-beholding may with propriety be 
applied to the fun? We are the more offended by thefe 
fuperfluous quotations, becaufe it is ufual with commentators 
to fill whole pages with them, while they anfwer no end but 
a vain difplay of erudition. 





We cannot agree with our learned Critic in fupport of the 
following reading in the fame play. Acti. v. 157. 


No o axs9eproy Ky & THRE 


<< Tt is eafy to believe (fays he) that whatever was elevated 
by way of fpectacle, was calledixivuy~a, on account of its 
being expofed to the agitation of winds. Such are ale-houfe 


Y 2 figns, 
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figiis, and rogues that are hung in chains among us. Pro 
metheus coimplains that he fhall now be made fuch a fpe&tacle 
to his enemies; and therefore without any impropriety, or 
any violent catachrefis, he ufes the word xiwuyyw to exprefs 
the cruelty of his punifhment. For though his body, being 
rivetted to a rock, could not in fact be agitated by the wind, 
yet, as he was in an elevated fituation, he had fufficientl 
the appearance of a xiwvyx. Befides, it is well known that 
an exact refemblance of objects is not neceflary in thefe kind 
of figurative expreflions. But in what fenfe Prometheus could 
call himfelf xyvvyua, that is, an empty fhadow, a fpedtre, 
or a phantom, I do not apprehend.” Thus far the Doctor. 
But neither do we apprehend how Prometheus, naked and 
rivetted to a rock, could more progerly call himfelf a dangling 
objed? in the air, than a /pecire. ‘Vherefore read unwypa ; 
nofiro periculo. 

With refpec&t to the famous queftion, Whether I6 appeared 
on the ftage in the real figure of a cow, as Dacier fuppofes, 
er in her identical perfon without any brutal chara¢teriftics, 
according to Father Brumoy, we think our Author’s opinion, 
which is a medium of the others, the leaft exceptionable. 
He fuppofes that [6 retained her original form, but that her 
head was diftinguifhed by the horns of a heifer; which laft 
f{uppofition is juftified by the following verfe: 





Tas Pouxerw mpirQreypx Mapdevov HAV ibe 
Prom. vin&. A&. 4. V. $92. 

It is obfervable that almoft every Commentator, from flafh- 
ing Bentley down to piddling Tibbald, has had a ftrange 
antipathy to fome particular name among his predeceflors, 
which he has abufed and perfecuted with unremitting fury. 
We are forry to fay that this too is the cafe with our learned 
Doétor. Poor Pauwius, as he calls him, who publifhed a 
new edition of Stanley’s Afchylus with feveral annotations 
of his own, is the everlafting butt of the Doétor’s rage, ri- 
dicule, and refentment. Scarce is there a page, nay fcarce 
a column, through all thefe annotations on Alfchylus, in 
which this unhappy Pauwius is not either whipped, or kicked, 
or cuffed, in a moft unmerciful manner indeed. It is true 
he appears in fome places to be ignorant, and in others im- 
pertinent ; but, what is very hard upon a man who feldom 
happens to be right, the Doctor will rarely give him his due 
when he has made a good obfervation. For inftance, in the 
Prometheus vinfius. Act. iv. v. 718. 

Tleway % p55 auwy Kaveacov AGANS icy 


t vi +y Qe 


Without 
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Without doubt cpov upisoy is a good emendation, being 
more eafy and obvious than opwy vypisov; yet the Doctor will 
not allow it, becaufe it.belongs to poor Pauwius. 


It is with pleafure, however, we recollect that our Author 
feems to have had fome little ftings of confcience concerning 
his treatment of this unhappy victim ; for in his Preface he 
attempts to apologize for this conduct. But his apology is 
furely a moft unfortunate one. The reafon, he fays, of his 
abufing Pauwius was, that Pawwius had been abufive. With 


the fame propriety, therefore, may fome future Critic fall 
upon the Doétor, guod Dii avertant ! 


Would thefe Commentators take it into their heads to 
enliven their works with fentimental as well as verbal ob- 
fervations, they would be more honourable and more ufeful ; 
but it is all meafuring lines, and weighing fyllables. The 
content themfelves with cleaning and fcrubbing the picture, 
without once remarking its peculiar beauties, or teaching the 
lefs fkilful beholder the criteria which he wants, Thefe 
fentimental Comments would be extremely ufeful in formin 
the tafte of the young Reader, who alone can be fuppofed to 
ftand in need of a Commentator. We cannot indeed but 
wonder that a perfon of Dr. Heath’s erudition fhould pafs 
filently over fo many beautiful fcenes without one euge Poeta! 
How could you, Doctor, over-look that animated fcene in the 
firft Act of the Septem apud Thebas, where the Spy defcribes the 
appearance and facrifice of the enemy, without erecting ong 
note of admiration? Not fo the acute Longinus ! 

Tsd Aicyvas Parvlacress EmiloApawilos ipwixsdlallasge 
wom Egle iwi Onoas wap avlu, 


Avdpes, Qnow, Ela Jepros romaryércesy 
TavpooParysiles big pueAcvdeT°y caKoss 
Kai Silyavorres xEpC Taupe Divers 
Apny + Eva, Kal Qirainalor diCop 
Opnwpot nea, — 





” Longin. de Jub. Sec. 15. 


But though our Commentator has feldom taken notice of 
the defects or beauties of his Authors, he has been induftrioufly 
attentive to the minutie of the reading and conftruction ; 
fometimes, perhaps, unneceflarily, Thus, in the following 
line, 

Zvycios dericics panmcie oxen" 


Septem ap. Theb. AQ. i. v. 95- 
Y 3 What 
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What can be more obvious than that the infinitive mood 
is here put imperatively ; and who can want to be informed 
that the Greeks ufe this enallage modi very frequently ? 


Of that difficult paflage in the Sepicm ad Thebas, v. 167, &c. 
the Doétor has, in our opinion, given the moft rational ex- 
pofition ; and, inftead of xxs dioSev, we would by all means 
read w diodev. This and many more of our Author’s moft 
valuable obfervations Dr. Burton has taken into his Pentalogia, 
publifhed in the year 1758. To convince Dr, Heath that 
we would do every thing to place his reputation, as a Com- 
mentator, in the fairef point of view, we fhall here quote 
the teftimony which Dr. Burton has given of him in his Pre- 
face to the Pentalogia, 


«© Mecum adeo intelligat [Leétor] viro in literis huma- 
ioribus univerfis, et praecipue in Graecorum re metrica, ver; 
fatifimo Benjam. Heath Exonienfi quante et 4 me, et a repub- 
lica literaria gratia debeantur : quem virum negotiis publicis 
curifque forenfibus ufque diftrictum quis non jure miretur ita 
{tudiis liberalioribus vacare potuiffe, ut [nequid hic loci de 
{criptionibus c#teris commemorem] /chyli, Sopheclis, et Eu- 
ripidis ‘Tragcedias omnes continuo juftoque Cammentario il- 
luftraverit? A nobis certé pro merito vix fatis pradicari 
poteft illa animi benevolentia et liberalitas, que pretiofam 
hanc fuppellectilis literariz copiam defiderantibus adeo non 
invidit, ut etiam publicos in ufus libenter communicaverit ; 
unde quecunque ad rem noftram maxime pertinerent, five ad 
metra reftituenda, five ad verborum, fententiarum, rerumgq; 
memorabilium explicationem, excerpta depromfimus.” 


In the following paflage of the Septem ad Thebas, v. 225; 
Xe, 
and smidous To 
A’ arvOpoMeAeyxy oA, KOE spallevpa a 
Titomevoy ups dasw 





We cannot by any means agree with the Doétor that 
cpaleuge’ amlouevoy fhould be rendered ho/fem invadentem. spa- 
levy’ here fignifies the people of the city, as the word spales 
does, vy. 308. 





Worry Has Emlov 

Kadpecryern peas. 
i, e, Deliver the city and the offspring of Cadmus. So spaleujs’ 
etlousvey fhould, without doubt, be rendered populum incen- 
dendum, by which means amlouevov will be taken as a paffive 
participle 
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participle in conjunction with asvdpoweuevav; and the con- 
ftruction of the whole paflage will be much eafier. ‘This is 
fo very obvious that we are furprized Dr. Burton fhould adopt 
Hoftem invadentem, or incendentem. 


The animated and piturefque defcription of Tydeus in 
the fecond fcene of the third act, (Sept. ad Theb.) puts us in 
mind of the Scout’s account of Swaran, in Fingal. (See Re- 
view, Vol. XXV. p. 50.) Thus the reconnoitring meflenger 
informs Eteocles of what he had feen : 


“< Tydeus rages before the gates of Proetus. His indigna- 
tion is roufed. He burneth for the battle. He crieth aloud 
like the dragon at noon-day. He fhaketh the three fhadowy 
crefts that adorn his head. ‘Terrible is the clang of the bra- 
zen bells of his fhield. Great are the figures on his fhield, 
There burn the ftars in the vault of heaven. ‘The full moon 
blazeth on the centre of the fhield. Brighteft of planets 
is fhe, the eye of the night. On the banks of the river he 
fhouteth for the war; like the warrior horfe that defpifeth 
the rein, when he heareth the trumpet of the battle blown. 
Whom wilt thou oppofe to him, fon of A2dipus? Who thal} 
go to the gates of Proetus ?” 


There is fomething fupremely grand in the above paflage, 
to which the elegant fimplicity of the anfwer of Eteocles is a 
fine contraft. 


“¢ | fear not (faid the prince) the trappings of aman. It 
is not the engraving on his fhield that can wound : and what 
are his crefts and bells without a fpear? As lightly do I 
think of that image of night blazing with the ftars of heaven, 
which, thou fayeft, -is upon his fhield.” 


* & k *€ * * * *® * © * 


*¢ To Tydeus I will oppofe the illuftrious fon of Aftacus. 
He fhall defend the gates. He is nobly born. He reveres 
the throne of modefty, and defpifeth proud words. He is 
virtuous, and cannot do a bafe act. Menalippus is a branch 
of thofe illuftrious Spartans whom. the fword of Mars has 
fpared. He will fight te defend her that bore him, from the 
{pear of the enemy.” 


If we have any Readers that are as yet ftrangers to A/fchy- 
lus, we hope thefe quotations will make them folicit his 
acquaintance. Yet, whether they may anfwer that end or 
not, we muft acknowlege that we could not pafs them with- 
put notice, 


bs But 
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But to proceed with our Author’s Criticifms. /chyl, 
rf. V. 786—7—8. 
Ev yap caQus Tod 1s efAos Eunrxsss 
Amailes nyasisy os xpaln tad exxouir, 
Ovx ay Daves ney 1H epécavles TOOTH 
“¢ The learned Dawes, (fays he) in his A4ifcellaneous Cri- 
ticifmsy Pp. 334, has vainly attempted to mend this paflage; 
for the place is quite well, and wants no phyfic. The read- 
ing he propofes is as follows : 
Ev yap caQws Tod is” Ewos Evpunrsnics 
Awavls, nIAEIS, Eb xpoll 4 Tad eoKouery 


Ovx av ePavnuey wnual eplavreg Torw 


‘© Now as to this amendment, in the firft place awravreg 


joined to Euvndsxes, is cold and languid, and hangs to it, 


dangling like an idle tail. In the next place, how could 
Darius fay s+ xpaln rad ecxouev, had I had the empire; for 
he certainly had it: without doubt he ought rather to have 
faid gs xpaln rad ér exxouev, had I yet had the empire. Latftly, 
obferve alfo how frigid, with all this parade, would this 
fpeech of Darius be, ‘ Had I been in the place of Xerxes, and 
then held the fceptre of this empire, ye fhould not have fuf- 
fered thefe evils from me.” Thus far our Commentator on 
this emendation of Dawes. But notwithftanding all he has 
advanced againft it, we believe the learned and judicious 
Reader will perceive, that it has much more force and pro- 
priety than the ufual text; that the phy/ic has been very fuc- 
cefsfully adminiftered, and that the ta:/ hangs not ungrace- 


fully, 


We are much obliged to our learned Commentator, and 
fo is every Reader of Afchylus, for his explication and 
emendation of the following difficult paflage in Agamemnon, 
V. 104—I113, 

Kupsos ess Sposty odsoy xpeilog 
Aiciov ardpwy 
EvleaAcwv (cls yap Seober xalamveses 
Tew worma) 

Arxay cuuQvlor, abwy 

O7ws, Axxwr, 

Asdpovev xpctlos, Enados neoay 
BupPpove tayo, 

Tleures ou doups dnas mpaztlops 
Oxpios opyes Teyxpid em aby. 


Verte, idaneus fum enarrare vidtorie omen fauftum in itinere 
oblaium viris principibus (adbuc enim divinitus infpirat fiduciam 
a2 vaticinium) 
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vaticinium) audiens quo facto avis impetuofa mittit robur cognatum 
achivorum, geminum. imperium (i, e, Agamemnonem et Me- 
nelaum) Gracia Pubem eadem cum ducsbus fentientem, cum hafta 
penarum exatiore Trojanam ad terram. 


The Reader will perceive. that it is not with this, as with 
moft difficult paflages of the antient Writers, upon which, if 
their Commentators do not pafs them over /facro fientio, they 
yenerally heap one difficulty on another, and in the end, ex 
nibilo nihil fit. : 

The following verfes, in the fame Agamemnon, have been ftill 
Jefs underftood than thofe we have already quoted, The 
Interpreters and Commentators have concluded, all alike 
miftakenly, that the word ¢psSwy, in the laft line, referred to 
the omen of the eagle mentioned before, but without doubt it 
alludes to the well-known ftory, in Homer, of the fparrow 
and her young ones being eat up by the ferpent. (See the 
Thad, b.v. v. JOo—330.) 

Torcov wep euPowy a Mare 

Apocors astlocs [AxTEpwY ovlwr, 

Tlaiiuv Taypovonar Srronacoss 

Onpov ob prxarosct, Teme 

Tew aly EvpCora Pasvers 

Asésa [Ailly xe la 
Monde ds Parco spubwr. 

Thus our Author thinks it fhould be read, and thus tranf> 
lated : 


<¢ Quanquam tantopere benevola fit pulchra illa Dea pullis 
nondum volare valentibus (aut, (6 mavis *, pullis immaturis) 
omnium quezcunque fint matres (ve/, omnium imbecillium) 
et omnium agreftium ferarum, Catulis mammas amantibus 
(id efi, teneris) jucunda horum que dixi prefagia ipfa often- 
dit, faufta illa quidem, fed culpanda oftenta pafferculorum.” 
We never thought the following paflage fo exquifitely dif- 
ficult as our Author has reprefented it to be; but, as it has 
not been generally underftood, we fhall quote his tranflation 
of it for the benefit of fuch of our Readers as may not have 
an opportunity to confult his book: on which account alfo 
we defire it may be obferved, that we make many other quo~ 
tations. 
TlorAwy welncpor O° irmalov av evEauna, 
Aonoces mpoure der] o¢ &Y KPUT NGL, 
Yuxns xomsspa trsde panxavapcvnse 





Agam. V. 9} 2-3-4. 


* F or this conftruction amerrocs fhould be put for asorroics. 


nftead 
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Inftead of pnxavwuevns, Dr. Heath reads with Stanley 
ponxavwevn, which, in our opinion, is right; as Wuxns moft 
peony refers to Agamemnon, and not to Clytemneftra, 

or sugapnv he reads nufanv, and tranflates the paflage thus : 
‘< Plura vero veftimenta conculcanda voviflem, fi reditus tuus 
prius domui tuz in oraculis fuiffet denuntiatus, premia ob 
animam hanc tuam fervatam rependere moliens.” 


Verfes 1437—8—g, in Agamemnon, as they have hitherto 
ftood, have always to us been unintelligible. Some light has, 
however, been thrown upon them by the Tranflation and 
Emendations of our Author. Thus he reads and conftrues 
the paflage : 

Aves em oppcilav 
Aspcilos 8 amperes atisror® cls oe xn 
Dirwy sepomevew 
Tvppa TUAMATE TIT 


“© Unétio fanguinea circum oculos non prebet fpeciem 
impunitatis ; adhuc oportet te amicis orbatam plagam plaga 
rependere.” 


Choephore, v. 273. 
Amoxenun Tors Enascess TAYPOULAEVOY, 
Avloy deQacns tn Didn Puxn rade 
Ticsw mw exorla worrn duoreprn xaxu 


<< In vain (fays the Doctor) would you try to fcratch any 
proper fenfe out of this paflage as it ftands. Thus, I fup- 
pofe, it fhould read : 
Amox pay de taeds Cnuscess TAUCOULLEVOG 
Avlos ye Quoxe, tn Qiarr spuxn Tad: 
Ticew we exoila worAw duorep@n xaxce 
‘«¢ Verte, oraculo vero denuntians hafce pcenas, ipfe qui- 
dem exafperatus dixit me eas anima propria luiturum, multa 
haecce fuftinentem injucunda mala.” 


The Emendation and Explication of the following paflage, 
in the Eumenides, deferve attention. v. 361—365. 
LCrrevdoprsvees 0 a Peres 
Twa lacdé pe phpavocs 
Ozwv O° alerciav suc 
Ls Astcs eminpouivetyy 
Mind’ és ayepiosy eAQew. 


“© In his Conftructionem non abfolvi, fed imperfeétam et 
fufpenfam relinqui, nemo non videt, Expendat lector annon 
forfan ita fcripferit Poeta. : 

Lmevdouevas 
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Lorevdopuerens J apenas 

Ava Tard: peprpavecs 

Oics yaleAiay encim— 

Vi Avlass emexpasvov, 

Mz0° «is cyxpiow erdcuv. 

«¢ Verte, Dii vero Jovem hifce curis levare ftudentes im- 

munitatem ab omni alia jurifdictione meis precibus concefle- 
runt, et ut rationem cuiquam reddere non tenerer.” 


Would our limits allow us, we could with pleafure point 
out many more paflages in AL{chylus, which Dr. Heath has 
happily illuftrated. Without doubt his critical labours on 
the works of this Author are very valuable, and deferve the 
thanks of all the literary world, as Aifchylus is by far the 
moft difficult and abftrufe of the Greek Poets. But the 
Doétor will pardon us if we give it as our opinion that he has 
fometimes made too free with the text of his Author; though 
it muft be owned he has in general only propofed alterations 
in fuch paflages as were otherwife hard to be underftood. 


Thefe Emendations are much more excufable than fuch as 
are made merely for the fake of the metre, the rules of which 
are fo extremely vague and various, as they are laid down by 
the metrical Critics, that we will venture to fay any chapter 
in Rabinfon Crufoe might be reduced to meafure by them, 
This is not conje&ture ; the thing fhall be proved, 


As IT wasrummaging about her, Jambicus dimeter hypercataledus 
) found feveral Dochmaicus 
Things that I wanted, 











A fire-fhovel and tongs, ————~ 
Two brafs kettles, 
A pot to make chocolate, 
Some horns of fine glaz’d powder, 
A gridiron, and feve- 
Ral other neceffaries. ————.— 











Da&ylicus dimeter [ fllaba 
Dochmaicus «x epitrito quarto et 
Dachmaicus 

Periodus brachycatale@us 
Euripideus 

Da&ylica penthimimeris 

Bafis anapaficacum fyllaba. 


Enough for a fpecimen. For our ftritures on Dr. Heath’s 
Annotations on Sophocles and Euripides, we muft refer the 


Reader to our next Review. 
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A Difcourfe upon the Origin and Foundation of the Inequality 
among Mankind. By J, J. Roufleau, Citizen of Geneva, 


8vo. 5s. Dodfley. 


HE very favourable idea, which the Englifh Reader muft 

have formed of Mr. Rouffeau, from fuch of his Pieces 

as have already appeared in our language, will, no doubt, 
excite 
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excite his curiofity to perufe this performance, The grati- 
fication of this curiofity feems, indeed, to be the moft com. 
mendable motive for the prefent Publication ; for, in juftice to 
this elegant Writer, we muft obferve, that the T’ranflation is 
by no means equal to the Original. 


It is now feveral years fince the Academy of Dijen pro-~ 
pofed the following prize-queftion to the philofophical world ; 
«« What is the Origin of the Inequality among Mankind ? 
and whether fuch Inequality is authorized by the law of na- 
ture?” The difcourfe before us was defigned as an ahfwer 
to this queftion, and was honourably diftinguifhed by obtain- 
ing the prize. How far it may be a fatisfactory folution, how- 
ever, of the difficulties that occur in reflecting on the queftion, 
we do not take upon us fully to determine; contenting our- 
felves with giving a fhort abftra&t of the Author’s defign, and 
making a few animadverfions on the moft remarkable paflages 
we meet with. 


Our Philofopher fets out with diftinguifhing two fpecies of 
Inequality among Men. The one he calls a natural, or phy- 
fical Inequality, confifting in the difference of age, health, 
bodily srenerh: and the qualities of the mind. The other 
he terms a moral, or political Inequality, depending on a kind 
of convention, and eftablifhed, or at leaft authorized, by the 
common cdnfent of mankind. This fpecies of Inequality 
confifts in the different privileges which fome men enjoy, 
to the prejudice of others, fuch as that of being richer, more 
honoured, more powerful, and even that of exacting obe- 
dience from them. ‘* It were abfurd to afk, (fays he) what 
is the caufe of natural Inequality, as the definition of the 
term anfwers the queftion: again, it would be ftill more ab- 
furd to enquire, if there might not be fome eflential connec- 
tion between the two {pecies of Inequality, as it would be 
afking, in other words, If thofe who command are neceflaril 
better than thofe who obey ; and if ftrength of body, or of 
mind, wifdom or virtue, are always to be found in individuals, 
in the (hme proportion with power, or riches? A queftion fit 
perhaps to be difcufled by flaves in the hearing of their maf- 


ters, but unbecoming free and reafonable beings in queft of 
truth.” 


With our Author’s leave, however, we cannot fee the 
object of the latter enquiry in fo abfurd a light as he has 
placed it. It were abfurd, indeed, at this time of day, to 
draw the conclufion he expofes; but in a profeffed invefti- 
gation of the Origin and Foundation of the Inequality in- 
: troduced 
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troduced by fociety among Mankind, it is certainly no im- 
pertinent part of the enquiry. It is. very true that, in the 
prefent ftate of things, wealth and power are fo much owin 
to the accidents of birth, favour, caprice, and other adventi- 
tious circumftances, that a fuperiority in this refpect is no 
proof at all of fuperiority in corporeal or mental faculties : 
but the cafe was otherwife in the earlieft ages and the infant 
ftate of focicty. Superior natural parts, particularly thofe of 
the mind, were undoubtedly the frequent, if not the certain, 
caufe of pre-eminence. It is ‘notorioufly fo, at this day, 
among the favage nations, with whom the ftrongeft arm, the 
moft valiant heart, or the wifeft head, is a fufficient title to 
honour and command. Nay even in the prefent corrupt and 
vitiated ftate of great focieties, eminent abilities have their 
weight ; and, if they are not always duly preferred to wealth 
and power, it is becaufe, however ornamental they might be 
to high ftations, they are not fo neceflary to fociety in its 
prefent ftate. There may be times and circumftances in 
which long-eftablifhed and flourifhing governments will be 
fo critically fituated, as to require men of the greateft parts 
and abilities to fave them from utter deftruction ; but, in the 
general courfe of things among civilized nations, the admi- 
niftration of human affairs requires fewer talents than is com- 
monly imagined. Nay, greater talents in the perfons of fuch 
adminiftration would fometimes endanger the peace of fociety, 
and be apt to throw all into diforder and confufion. Men 
of great parts are generally enterprizing ; and falutary enter- 
prizes feldom offer themfelves, and are not every day to be 
prudently undertaken. It is the province of men of quick 
and great parts to project fchemes of government, draw the 
out-lines, and carry unprecedented defigns into execution. 
It is that of flow parts, and a mediocrity of talents, to preferve 
things in their wonted channel, and plod on in that track, 
which experience, a furer guide than ingenuity, hath long 
and fafely beaten. 


But our Author proceeds——‘* What therefore, is precifely 
the fubject of this Difcourfe? It is to point out, in the 
progrefs of things, that moment, when, right taking place of 
violence, nature became fubject to law ; to difplay that chain 
of furprizing events, in confequence of which the ftrong fub- 
mitted to ferve the weak, and the people to purchafe ima- 
ginary eafe at the expence of real happinefs.” Thhis is, it is 
true, precifely the fubje&t of Mr. Rouffeau’s Difcourfe ; but 
it is far from being precifely the fubje&t laid down in the 
queftion propofed by the Academy of Dijon. Indeed the 
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whole piece is rather declamatory than argumentative, rather 
perfuafive than convincing. By the manner in which the 
Writer’s notions of the matter in queftion are explained, does 
it not feem that he thought a ftate of violence preceded that 
of right, and that the former was a ftate of nature, and the 
latter of policy? ‘The terms right and Jaw, are here certain] 
ufed in a political fenfe ; and hence we fhould juftly enough 
infer he muft think there was no fuch thing as natural right 
or natural law: in which cafe, what could he under ftand by 
an Inequality authorized by the law of nature? He goes on 
actually to cenfure thofe philofophers who have talked of 
man’s natural right, and tells us, ‘* Some of them have not 
fcrupled to attribute to man, in a ftate of nature, the ideas 
of juftice and injuftice, without troubling their heads to prove 
that he really muft have had fuch ideas, or even that fuch 
ideas were ufeful to him; others have fpoken of the natural 
right of every man to keep what belongs to him, without 
letting us know what they meant by the word belong; others, 
without farther ceremony, afcribing to the ftrongeft an au- 
thority over the weakeft, have immediately ftruck out govern- 
ment, without thinking of the time requifite for men to form 
any notion of the things fignified by the words Authority and 
Government. All of them, in fine, conftantly harping on 
wants, avidity, oppreffion, defires and pride, have transferred 
to the ftate of nature ideas picked up in the bofom of fo- 
ciety.” We do not controvert this. Many philofophers 
have talked idly, and without due confideration, on thefe fub- 
jects ; but we are afraid Mr. Rouffeau has not much mended 
the matter in the Diflertation before us. If they, as he fays, 
in {peaking of favages have defcribed citizens, he, in fpeak- 
ing of citizens, has defcribed fomething worfe than favages, 
and hath ufed the word Nature in as unphilofophical a fenfe 
and manner, as any of his predeceflors have done any word of 
equal import in all their writings. He complains that others 
have perceived the neceffity, in examining the foundations of 
fociety, of tracing it back to a ftate of nature, but that not 
one of them has ever arrived there. Our Readers will judge 
for themfelves whether he recurs farther back, or advances 
-more fatisfa¢torily, than other Writers may have done, in 
treating this fubject. ‘* If I confider man (fays he) fuch as 
he muft have iflued out of the hands of nature, I fee an 
animal lefs {trong than fome, and lefs active than others; but, 
upon the whole, the moft advantageoufly organized of any: 
i fee him fatisfying the calls of hunger under the firft oak, 
and: thofe of thirft at the firft rivulet: I fee him Jaying himfelf 
down 
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- down to fleep at the foot of the fame tree that afforded him 
his meal ; and behold, this done, all his wants are compleatly 


fupplied. 


«¢ The earth left to its own natural fertility, and covered 
with immenfe woods that no hatchet ever disfigured, offers at 
every ftep food and fhelter to every fpecies of animals. Men, 
difperfed among them, obferve and imitate their induftry, and 
thus rife to the inftinét of beafts; with this advantage, that, 
whereas every fpecies of. beafts is confined to one peculiar 
inftin&t, Man, who perhaps has not any that particularly be- 
longs to him, appropriates to himfelf thofe of all other ani- 
mals, and lives equally upon moft of the different aliments 
which they only divide among themfelves ; a circumftance 
which qualifies him to find his fubfiftence with more eafe than 
any of them. 


‘¢ Men, accuftomed from their infancy to the inclemency 
of the weather, and to the rigour of the different feafons ; 
inured to fatigue, and obliged to defend, naked and without 
arms, their life and their prey againft the other wild inhabi- 
tants of the foreft, or at leaft to avoid their fury by flight, 
acquire a robuft and almoft unalterable habit of body; the 
children bringing with them into the world the excellent con- 
ftitution of their parents, and ftrengthening it by the fame 
exercifes that firft produced it, attain by this means all the 
vigour that the human frame is capable of. Nature treats 
them exactly in the fame manner that Sparta treated the 
children of her citizens; thofe who come well formed into 
the world fhe renders ftrong and robuft, and deftroys all the 
reft; differing in this refpeéct from our focieties, in which the 
{tate, by permitting children to become burthenfome to their 
parents, murders them all without diftinction, even in the 
wombs of their mothers. 


_ & The body, being the only inftrument that favage man is 
acquainted with, he employs it to different ufes, of which 
ours, for want of practice, are incapable; and we may thank 
our induftry for the lofs of that ftrength and agility, which 
neceffity obliges him to acquire. Had he a hatchet, would 
his hand fo eafily fnap off from an oak fo ftout abranch? Had 
hea fling, would it dart a ftone to fo great a diftance? Had 
he a ladder, would he run fo nimbly up atree? Had hea 
horfe, would he with fuch fwiftnefs fhoot along the plain? 
Give civilized man but time to gather about him all his 
machines, and no doubt he will be an over-match for the 
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favage ; but if you havea mind to fee a conteft ftill more uns 
equal, place them naked and unarmed one oppofite to the 
other, and you will foon difcover the advantage there is in 
perpetually having all our forces at our difpofal, in being con- 
ftantly prepared againft all events, and in always carrying 
ourfelves, as it were, whole and entire about us.” 


“¢ Hobbes (continues our Author) would have it that man 
is naturally void of fear, and always intent upon attacking 
and fighting. An illuftrious philofopher thinks on the con- 
trary; and Cumberland and Puffendorff likewife affirm it, 
that nothing is more fearful than man, in a {tate of nature; 
that he is always in a tremble, and ready to fly at the firft 
motion he perceives, at the firft noife that ftrikes his ears.” 
This, Mr. Rouffeau thinks, may be very true, in regard to 
objects with which man in fuch a ftate may not be acquainted ; 
and doubts not of his being terrified at every new fight that 
prefents itfelf, as often as he cannot diftinguifh the phyfical 
good and evil which he may expect from ity nor compare his 
forces with the dangers he has to encounter.” For our own 
part, we can fubfcribe neither to one opinion nor the other. 
We fee no reafon why man in a ftate of nature, as it is here 
called, fhould be either fo timid on the one hand, or fo fear- 
lefs on the other. Why is every object that prefents itfelf 
to appear neceflarily in a hoftile or a friendly light? There 
are doubtlefs fome tights very terrific, and founds as tremen- 
dous, from their mechanical effect on our fenfes, fuch as 2 
flath of lightening, or a clap of thunder; fuch the furious 
look or hideous roaring of fome wild beafts: thefe may not 
unreafonably be fuppofed to affect the man with aftonifhment 
and fear, though ignorant of their good or evil confequences. 
But fhould one favage fee another come fmiling towards him, 
or behold a ftrange beaft, of a benign afpect, ftalk tamely by ; 
wherefore fhould we fuppofe him inclined either to attack 
or to fly from fuch objects? We dare fay an Indian, who 
might be entirely ignorant of the effect of fire-arms, would 
be no more irritated or afraid, at having a mufket pre- 
fented, than if a common walking cane was levelled af 
him in the fame manner. Mr. Roufleau indeed conceives 
that, with refpect to familiar objects, man would lofe this fup- 
pofed natural timidity. For, living among other animals, 
without any fociety or fixed habitation, and finding himfelf 
under a neceflity of meafuring his ftrength with theirs, he 
foon makes a comparifon between both; and, finding that 
he furpaffes them more in addrefs, than they furpafs him in 
. ftrength, 
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ftrength, he learns not any longer to be in dread of them: 


<< ‘Turn out a bear, or a wolf, (fays he) againft a fturdy, 
active, refolute favage, provided with ftones and a’‘ftick, and 


you will foon find that the danger is at leaft equal on both 
fides; and that after feveral trials of this kind, wild beafts,. 


who are not fond of attacking each other, will not be very fond 
of attacking man, whom they have found every whit as wild 
as themfelves.” Thus our Author intimates it to be a mighty 
advantage, and a great part of that happinefs which man 
enjoyed in his ftate of nature, and which he is deprived 
of by fociety, that he could be better able to cope naked 
with a wild beaft than he can now. Another great advantage 
which Mr. Roufleau attributes to man ina favage ftate, is 
an exemption, in a great degree, from ficknefs, which chiefly 
attends him in a ftate of fociety. ‘‘ In regard to ficknefs, 
(fays he) I fhall not repeat the vain and falfe declama- 
tions made ufe of to difcredit medicine by moft men, while 
they enjoy their health ; I fhall only afk if there are any folid 
obfervations from which we may conclude that in thofe 
countries, where the healing art is moft negle&ted, the mean 
duration of man’s life is fhorter than in thofe where it is moft 
cultivated? And how is it poffible this fhould be the cafe, 
if we infli& more difeafes upon ourfelves than medicine can 
fupply us with remedies! ‘The extreme Ineéqualities in the 
manner of living of the feveral clafles of mankind; the ex- 
cefs of idlenefs in fome, and of labour in others; the facility 
of irritating and fatisfying our fenfuality and our appetites ; 
the too exquifite, and out of the way aliments of the rich, 
which fill them with fiery juices, and bring on indigeftions ; 
the unwholefome food of the poor, of which even, bad as it 
is, they very often fall fhort, and the want of which tempts 
them, every opportunity that offers, to eat greedily and over- 
load their ftomachs ; watchings, excefles of every kind, im- 
moderate tranfports of all the paffions ; fatigues, wafte of 
{pirits ; in a word, the numberlefs pains and anxieties annexed 
to every condition, and which the mind of man is conftantly 
a prey to; thefe are the fatal proofs that moft of our ills are 
of our own making, and that we might have avoided them 
all by adhering to the fimple, uniform, and folitary way of 
life, prefcribed to us by nature. Allowing that nature in- 
tended we fhould always enjoy good health; I dare almoft 
affirm that a ftate of refle&tion is a ftate againft nature, and 
that the man who meditates is a depraved animal.” ‘Thus 
our Author confiders man as a mere animal, and makes no 
manner of diftincétion between the natural ftate of the man 
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and the brute.* He might almoft as well join the animal and 
vegetable creation together, and reafon accordingly. If health 


* The Author of Epiftles Philofophical and Moral, makes the fol- 
lowing remark:on the above paflage from Rouffeau: ‘* What ufe is 
here made of the word Natwe! {[ wouldafk, If mankind even were 
in this ftate of folitude, how came it about they are united in a focial 
one ?—Were they led to it by inclination, or neceffity? If by in- 
clination, nature evidently prefcribed it; if by the neceflities peculiar 
to their fpecies, a ftate of fociety was not only prefcribed but en- 
forced by nature. Indeed, whoever before doubted of man’s being, 
by nature, ‘a focial animal?” ‘The fame Writer thus replies to this 
kind of reafoning : 


Let tath Polemicks idly prate 
Of Nature and a NATURAL SrareE, 
The arts of focial life defpife, 
And think that brutes are only wife; 
Pretending better had it been 
If Kings and Priefts we ne’er had feen; 
If lawlefs, ignorant, and wild, 
Man had been left, while yet a child, 
With brutes to fhare a common fate, 
More bleft than in his prefent ftate. 
Go, thou, and ac a focial part ; 
Man's natural ftate’s a ftate of art. 
?Twas Nature, when the world was young, 
That loos’d our firft, Great Grandfire’s tongue; 
Taught his wild'fons the force of fpeech, 
And, gave the human power to teach; 
To focial converfe tun’d the ear, 
Gave mutual love and mutual fear; 
Infpir’d the hero, warm'd the friend, 
And bade the ftrong the weak defend, 
*Twas Nature gave Religion’s rule, 
And bade the wife condué& the fool; 
In juftice gave the Law, to fave 
The weak and honett from the knave. 
*Twas Nature rais’d our thoughts on high, 
In contemplation to the ky ; 
Taught us to beat the wilds of f{pace, 
And worlds on worlds in ether trace; 
Planets and Suns unknown explore, 
And hence their Maker,. God, adore. 
All this you artificial call: 
I héed not empty terms at all. 
*Twas Nature Knowlege did impart, 
. Which time has ripen’d into 4rt: 
Bot call it 4rt, or what you will, 
°*Tis Nature, Human Naruvre (fill. 
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be natural, he dares almoft affirm that reflection is unnatu- 
ral, anda thinking man is a depraved animal. . 


Would it not be thought very ftrange fhould we take upon 
us to affirm health and refle€tion to be incompatible, and that 
man hath derived the faculty of thinking from the depravity 
of fociety? Yet our Author’s. aflertiori is tantamount to 
this. We cannot impeach the wifdom of nature fo much, 
however, as to fuppofe the exertion of our mental faculties 
inconfiftent with the corporeal functions of the human frame. 
The ftate of nature he defcribes, is, therefore, a ftate of bru- 
tality; the ftate of the animal before the diftinguifhing fa- 
culties of the man had time and opportunity to expand them- 
felves, and difplay a fuperior being, formed for reflection and 
fociety. Indeed our Author pretends that man has no. in- 
ftinét peculiar to his fpecies; that he has no natural cu- 
riofity ; that the progrefs of his reafon is owing entirely to his 
paffions, and that he covets knowlege only becaufe he covets 
enjoyment. It is impoffible to conceive, he fays, why a man, 
exempt from fears and defires, fhould take the trouble to 
reafon. Perhaps fo; but is it not ejually impoffible for us 
to conceive why many other things are done, that wa daily fee 
actually are done, from the effect of inftin®? We do not 
fuppofe, however, that man reafons immediately-from inftin : 
but may he not covet knowlege from inftin&?) And may 
not that paffion be as effential to man as any other? In which 
cafe he will receive pleafure even in the mere gratification of 
‘it; and as the exertion of the rational faculties furnifhes the 
means of fuch gratification, he will naturally be induced to 
exert them. The immoderate gratification of this paffion 
may, like that of all others, be prejudicial to health, as long 
application and intenfe ftudy are known to be; but it is cer- 
tainly more noble to facrifice the animal to the man, than, 
as our Author feems to advife, the man to the animal. ~’The 
beft Writers-on the fubject are now pretty generally. agreed, 
as to the reality of a moral inftinét in human nature; and as 
they are better philofophers than to carry it fo far as the ad- 
vocates for innate ideas formerly did, the arguments they 
bring, in fupport of the doctrine of moral fentiment, arein 
fome meafure unanfwerable. Our Author would find no little 
difficulty alfo to prove, that curiofity, or a defire of know- 
lege, tending to the invention of fpeech and the communi- 
cative difpofition of fociety, is not inftin€tive, and peculiarly 
fo to the human fpecies. 
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But we can eafily account for Mr. Rouffeau’s miftakes ort 
this fubject. Philofophers have been long accuftomed to calt 
the primitive ftate of man, when they fuppofed him unfocial 
as well as uncivilized, a ftate of nature. We have no more 
authority, however, to call civilized man the creature of fociety, 
than to call fociety the ftate nature dictated to uncivilized 
man. It is fomething very ftrange and fingular, neverthe- 
lefs, that, after defcribing man in his fuppofed natural ftate, 
and placing him on a level in his enjoyments with the brutes, 
our Author fhould call fuch a ftate, a {tate of real happinefs, 
and that of fociety, a flate of imagmary eafe. ‘* Civilized 
man (fays Mr. Roufleau) is a mifchievous being; a lament- 
able and conftant experience makes the proof of it neceflary : 
Man, however, is naturally good; I think I have demonftrated 
it: what then could have depraved him to fuch a degree, 
unlefs the changes that have happened in his conftitution, his 
improvements, and the lights he has acquired? Let usc 
up human fociety as much as we pleafe, it will not be the 
lefs true that it neceflarily engages men to hate each other in 
proportion as their inscrefts clafh; to do each other ap- 
parent fervices, and in fact, heap upon each other every ima- 
ginable mifchief. . What are we to think of a commerce, in 
which the intereft of every individual dictates'to him maxims 
diametrically oppofite to thofe, which the intereft of the com- 
munity recommends to the body of fociety ; a commerce, in 
which every man finds his account in the misfortunes. of his 
neighbour’ ‘There is not, perhaps, a fingle man in eafy 
circumftanees, whofe death his greedy heirs, nay and too 

often his own children, do not fecretly wifh for; not a fhip 
-at fea, the lofs of which would not be an agreeable piece of 
news for fome merchant or another; not a houfe, which a 
debtor would not be glad to fee reduced to afhes with all the 
‘papers in it; not a nation, which does not rejoice at the mif- 
fortunes of its neighbours. It is thus we find our advantage 
in the difafters of our fellows, and that the lofs of one man 
-almoft always conftitutes the profperity of another. But, 
what is ftill more dangerous, public calamities are ever the 
objects of the hopes and expeéctaiions of a multitude of private 
perfons. Some are tor ficknefs, others for mortality; thefe 
for war, thofe for famine. I have feen monfters of men weep 
for grief at the appearance of a plentiful feafon; and the 
great and fatal conflagration of London, which coft fo many 
wretches their lives or their fortunes, proved, perhaps, the 
making of more than ten thoufand perfons. I know that 
) Montaigne 
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Montaigne finds fault with Demades the Athenian for having 


-caufed a workman to be punifhed, who, felling. his coffins 


very dear, was a great gainer by the deaths of his fellow ci- 
tizens: but Montaigne’s reafon being, that by the fame-rule 
every man fhould be punifhed, it is plain that it confirms, 
argument. Let us therefore look wey our frivolous de- 
monftrations of benevolence at what pafies in the inmoft re- 
ceffes of the heart, and reflect on what muft be that. ftate.of 
things, in which men are forced with the fame breath to. carefs 
and curfe each other, and in which they are born, enemies b 
duty, and knaves by intereft. Perhaps fomebody will obje 
that fociety is fo formed, that every man gains by ferving the 
reft. It may be fo; but does he not gain ftill more by in- 
juring them? There is no lawful profit but what is greatly 
exceeded by what may be unlawfully made; and we always 
gain more by hurting our neighbours than by doing them 
good. The only objection therefore, that now, remains, is 
the difficulty which malefactors find in fcreening themfelves 
from punifhment; and it is to accomplifh this, that the 


powerful employ all their ftrength, and the weak all their 
cunning. | 


‘© Savage man, when he has dined, is.at peace with the 
whole creation, and the friend of all his fellows. Does a 
difpute fometimes happen about a meal? He feldom comes to 
blows without having firft compared the difficulty of conquer- 
ing with that of finding a fupply in fome other place; and, as 
pride has no fhare in the fquabble, it ends in a few cuffs: the 
conqueror eats, the conquered retires to feek his fortune elfe- 
where, and all is quiet again. But with man in fociety the cafe 
is quite different; in the firft place, neceffaries are to be provided, 
and then fuperfluities ; delicacies follow, and then immenfe 
riches, and then fubjeéts, and then flaves. He does not enjo 
the leaft relaxation ; what is moft extraordinary, thelefs natural 
and preffing are his wants, the more head{trong his: paffions 
become, and what is {till worfe, the greater is his power of 
os them; fo that after a long feries of profperity, after 
having fwallowed up immenfe treafures and ruined thoufands, 
our hero clofes the fcene by cutting every throat, till he at 
laft finds himfelf fole mafter of an empty univerfe. Such is 
in miniature the moral table, if not of human affairs, at leaft 
of the legget pretenfions of every civilized heart,” 


"We leave our Readers to judge whether this be a fair and 
impartial reprefentation of human fociety. That many of 
thofe evils here enumerated may be exemplified among indi- 
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viduals, cannot be doubted ; but the verieft Tyro in morals: 
and politics, cannot be ignorant of the fallacy of his maxim, 
that. ** we always gain more by hurting our neighbours than 
by doing them good.” If there were ftill more exceptions. 
than there are to our old Englifh proverb, Hone/fy is the beft 
policy, it would yet remain a maxim founded in nature, and 
eftablifhed on truth. 


Our Atthor goes on to enumerate the calamities of war, 
and the ruinous effects of luxury and difeafe ; declaiming vio- 
lently againft fociety as the caufe of their produ€tion. He 
hath many reflections on this fubjeét deferving the notice of 
the politician, though few worthy the ferious confideration 
of the philofopher. 


The vices of man, in a ftate of fociety, are doubtlefs more 
flagrant and manifold than they could poffibly be in a ftate of 
fimplicity, wherein he ran wild in the woods; but what 
virtues could he then boaft equal to the focial virtues 

ractifed in a civilized ftate? It is in fociety only we 
behold the man; in Mr. Roufleau’s ftate.of nature, we fee 
only a mere animal, a brute! And as to happinefs, it is. 
abfurd to pretend to it. If favage man hath fewer wants, 
he hath fewer enjoyments; if he be fubject to fewer difeafes, 
he hath not the fame opportunity of indulging the paffions and 
appetites of health. What is granted him in the article of 
pain, is denied him in that of pleafure ; and all his pretended 
fuperiority of virtue and happinefs, confifts in unconfcious 
innocence and ftupid infenfibility. 


The inference our Author draws, therefore, from this inge- 
nious piece of declamation, is, in our opinion, unphilofophical. 
and abfurd. [tis this; that, fuppofing man a being whofe 
views are confined to this life, a ftate of fociety is unnatu- 
yal, and he would be happier to live wild among the brutes ;, 
and that nothing but religious motives can make fociety 
eligible, or even fupportable. Now, though we readi- 
Jy and. joyfully admit, that the focial difpofition of man, 
and the faculties he difplays in the midft of fociety, are emi- 
nent ‘and convincing proofs of the fuperior deftination of the. 
human fpecies; yet, were it otherwife, and fhould we even 
admit that.man dies like the brute, we cannot be perfuaded. 
he ought, or would be happier, to live fo, 2 
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Edition. To which is added, an ng rey containing Remarks 





U R Readers were apprized of the Publication of the 
O firft Edition of this Addrefs to fhe Diffenters in Lan- 


cafhire, in the Review for Auguft, 1761, p. 124. 


We mention the fecond Edition on account of the Appen- 
dix, wherein the Editor of Dr. Taylor’s Tra@ has thrown 
out fome Remarks on the Chriftian Common Prayer Book, 
which may deferve the attention of the Compiler of that well- 
intended, thougi not faultlefs performance. That Gentle-. 
man would do well to attend to every hint, which may. affift 
him to render any future impreffion of his work more perfect, 
and unexceptionable Fas eff et ab hofte doceri ; at the fame 
time we wifh him a mind fuperior to that unmerited rude- 
nefs and indecency, with which his opponents feem too much 
difpofed to treat him. ‘Thefe are marks of an illiberal and 
unchriftian fpirit, and fhould be always treated with the dif- 
regard they deferve. . 





Devotional compofitions are, of all others, the moft diffi- 
cult; not only on account of the propriety of the fentiments, 
but the manner in which they are to be exprefled. “To fupport 
that gravity and dignity which fhould always appear in the 
offices of religion, and at the fame time to retain that plainnefé 
and fimplicity, which are neceflary to render them eafy, to 
the underftandings of mankind; (and which, after all, will 
be acknowleged the beft proofs of a good tafte, and the moft 
| f natural expreffions of a devout heart) will be found upon 
| trial to be a tafk which requires very found judgment and 

attentive confideration: and therefore every attempt of this 
kind fhould at leaft be received with candor and good man- 
ners, though it may not arrive at the perfection which is to 
be wished. —-— But our Remarker, not contented with his 
ftri@ures on the Univerfal Liturgy, difcovers a ftrange and 
unaccountable impatience to be exercifing his critical agumen 











* For an Account of this Work, fee Review, Vol. XXV. p. 285. 
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upon a work of the fame kind, faid tobe drawing up at the 
requeft, and intended only for the ufe, of a private congre- 
gation in Liverpool ; a work, as we are informed, yet unfi- 
nifhed, and never intended to be made public. hat the 
Remarker has to do with a defign of this kind, or how he can 
poffibly be interefted in it, we are at a lofs to conceive. He 
furely does not mean to dictate to a free fociety in what 
manner they fhal] worfhip the Deity ! A Deacon of one 
Church feems to have no more right to interfere‘in the bufi- 
nefs of another Church, than the Con/fable of one ‘Townthip 
has to aét within the limits of another. 





Upon the whole, we by no means approve the acrimonious: 
fpirit of oppofition, which, on this occafion, manifefts itfelf 
amongft fome Diflenters ; and are furprized, and concerned 
too, that they, who are fo happily tolerated by the prefent 
Eftablifhment, fhould be preparing weapons of war, and eager- 
ly waiting to animadvert upon the expected Liturgy, with 
o much feverity: this is unmanly, ungenerous, and un- 
chriftian. In what confiftency of chara&ter muft that fet 
of men appear, who enjoying the great blefling of Toleration 
themfelves, are unwilling to allow the fame to their fellow 
Nonconformifts? How much better would it become them 
to exercife the benevolent difpofition of the Gofpel ; to follow 
the milder example of our wife and happy government; and 
permit their brethren to worfhip God in their own way, with- 
out attempting to deprive them of their liberty, or cafting re- 
proach and calumny upon them for that ufe of it, which they 
have the jufteft title to? Better, far better were it, to acquiefce 
in what God permits, and continue, as he commands, in a 
courfe of friendly forbearance, and charitable difpofition to- 
wards all our fellow Chriftians. 


Diffenters fhould, of all men, be attentive to the great firft 
principles, on which, not only their Diffent, but the Reform~ 
ation itfelf was founded, and on which alone either of them 
‘can be fupported. If they have forgotten what thefe are, 
Jet them again turn to Mr. Locke’s excellent Letters upon 
Toleration, in which they are reprefented with the great- 
eft clearnefs, and fupported with the ftrongeft arguments. 
And let thein recollect, that they are not now debating the 
Tawfulnefs or unlawfulnefs of Habits, Modes, and Forms, which 
are inferior circumftances le‘t in a ftate of indifference ; but 
‘ought at leaft to appear in the more refpectable Jight of friends 
to the liberties of mankind at large: and, as fuch, afferting 
the right ofevery man to judge for himfelf; and thet not only 
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ia {peculative principles and doétrines, but in regard to the 
menaie of pirat XA the folemn fervices of DivineWorhhip, 
in which, it is apprehended, Chriftians are left equally at li- 


berty by the firft founder of our holy religion. 
rh G&S 


A Treatjfe on the Art of Dancing.. By Giovanni-Andrea 
Gallini, Direétor of the Dances .at the Royal Theatre in 
the Hay-Market. 6s. bound. Dodfley and Becket, 





S Logic is termed the Art of Thinking, fo Dancing may 

be called the Art of Gefture; and Burgurdifcius’s defi- 

nition of a fyllogifin may well be applied to a Step, in gud 
quibufdam pofitis, diverfum quid a pofitis, propter ea que pofita 
funt, neceffario fequitur. Logic teaches us fo to order and ar- 
range our thoughts, as to give them per{picuity and propriety 
of connection ; and by Dancing we are taught to direct our 


motions in fuch a manner, as to give them gracefulnefs, har-. 


mony and eafe, But the art of Dancing is even more ne- 
ceflary to Gefticulation, than the art of Logic is to Think- 
ing. ‘To think elegantly and Seren is the effect of genius 
alone, and the art of Thinking clearly and juftly, may be 
attained by habit and obfervation; but it is queftionable whe- 
ther an elegant and graceful carriage was ever obtained with- 
out the aid. of Dancing. Mechanical, however, as this art 
may feem, genius is far from being out of the queftion. We 
have elfewhere obferved that the imitative arts were alone the 
province of genius, and no art can with more propriety be 
called imitative than Dancing. It is a copying of thofe ideas 
of gracefulnefs and harmony, which we borrow from nature ; 
and in this, as in the other imitative arts, the clofeft imita~ 
tion of graceful nature is the happieft execution. But itma 

then be afked, if Dancing be nothing more than copying th 


native beauties of motion, why is not nature left to itfelf?. 


The reafon is, that art hath borrowed various graces from va- 
rious forms; and in this, as in other cafes, by combination, 
hath reduced them to a fyftematic fcience. 


Could any art or fcience derive importance from its an- 
tiquity, Dancing might ftand in the firft rank for this claim. 
The accounts of it run almoft as high as any thing we find 
upon authentic record. Nothing particular, indeed, concern- 
jng this art hath defcended to us, except the traéts of Lucian 
and Atheneus. But Plato and Xenophon have made honour- 
able mention of it ; and no wonder, fince their mafter Socrates 
‘ ) , thought 
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thought it worth his while to learn it at an advanced time of’ 
life. .It-was. probably on account of its being a religious 

ceremony that this wife and pious philofopher applied himfeig 


to it; but however that might be, it is a proof of the great 


efteem@h-which it was held in the moft enlightened age of 
Greece. 


Whether Dancing owed its origin to military or reli- 
gious ceremonies, will admit of a difpute, in which great 
erudition might be difplayed on both fides of the queftion, 
and nothing “determined. We look upon it to have been 
a natural confequence of the invention of mufic; for it 
has been obferved that the Indian Savages, upon hear- 
ing the found of any mufical inftrument, could not forbear 
throwing themfelves into antic poftures and capers, rapid or 
ffaw, in proportion to the time of the mufic. Thus, as. 
Dancing was originally the effec of mufic, it continued to 
accompany that art, on all occafions, whether in religious’ 
ceremonies, feftivals, or public rejoicings upon the acquifition 


of victory. 





Nunc eff faltandum, nunc pede libero 
Pulfanda tellus. —— 


From being ufed in the religious ceremonies. of Pagans, 
Dancing, like many other of their cuftoms, was retained in the 
Chriftian church, during its infancy. Hence the {pace before 
the altar came to be called the choir, being. originally ap- 
propriated to the Dancers. It would have “been impolitic, 
and perhaps impoffible, in the firft promoters of Chriftianity, to 
have ftripped Pagan idolatry of all its ceremonies at once By 
only changing the object of adoration, and by leaving the peo- 
ple in poflefion of their fuperftitious cuftoms, they were more 
eafily drawn over to a new fyftem of faith, and were weaned, 
by * soni from the abfurd rites of their antient worfhip. 


But though Dancing, confidered as a religious ceremony, 
appears extremely ridiculous 5 yet, applied to harmonize the 
motions of the body, to teach an eafy gefture, and a graceful 
attitude, it is highly ufefal. A Dancing-Mafter, in this re- 
fpect, fhould have.the genjus of a ftatuary, and know say 
the proper attitudes of every fentiment and paffion, 


Mr, Gallini. has formed a right judgment of his art, aiid 
is well apprized in what its chief excellence confifts: He has 
not puffed it. with the vanity of a Dancing-Mafter, but has 
treated it-with the candour of good fenfe, “and the acutenefs 
ef good tafe. Page 72, he gives us.am account of the dift 
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t ftyles of dancing. ‘* There are, (fays he) p 
peacee four divifions of the characters of Dances ; the Se- 
rious, the Half-ferious, the Comic, and the Grotefque: but 
for executing any of them with grace, the artift fhould be 
well grounded in the principles of the ferious, Dance, which 
will give him, what may be called, a delicacy of manner jax 
all the reft. 


<< But as one of thefe divifions may be more adapted to the 
humour, genius, or powers of an artift, than another, he 
fhould, if he aims at excellence, examine carefully for which 
it is that he is the moft fit. 


«¢ After determining which, whatever imperfections. he 
may have from nature, he mutt fet about correcting, as well 
as he can, by art. Nothing will hardy be found impoffible 
for him to fubdue, by an-unfhaken refolution, and an intenfe 
application. — 


«< Happy indeed is that artift, in whom both the requi- 
fites of nature and art are united; but where the firft is not 
grofsly deficient, it may be /upplemented by the fecond. How- 
ever well a beginner may be qualified for this profeffion by 
nature, if he does not cultivate the talent duly, he will be 
furpafied by another, inferior to him in natural endowments, 
but who fhall have taken pains to acquire what was wanting 
to him, or to improve where deficient. ‘The experience of 
all ages attefts this. . 


“< The helps of a lively imagination, joined to great and 
affiduous practice, carry the art to the higheft perfeétion. 
But practice will give no eminent diftinction without ftudy. 
Whoever fhall flatter himfelf with forming himfelf by praGtice 
alone, without the true principles and fufficient grounds of 
the art, can only proceed upon a rote of tradition, which 
may appear infallible to him. But this adoption of un« 
examined rules, and this plodding on in a beaten track, will 
never lead to any thing great or eminent. It carries with it 
always fomething of the ftiffnefs of a copy, without any thing 
of the graceful boldnefs of originality, or of the ftrokes of 
genius. 

‘** I have before obferved that the grave, or ferious ftyle 
of Dancing, is the great ground-work of the art. It is alfo 
the -moft difficult. Firmnefs of ftep, a graceful and regular 
motion of all the parts, fupplenefs, eafy bendings and rifings, 
the whole accompanied with a good air, and managed “ 
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the greateft eafe of expertnefs and dexterity, conftitute the 
merit of this kind of Dancing. ‘The foul itfelf fhould be {een 
in every motion of the body, and exprefs fomething naturally 
noble, and even heroic. Every ftep fhould have its beauty, 


/ 6 The painter draws, or ought to draw his copy, the a@tor 
his action, and the ftatuary his model, all from the truth of 
nature. They are all refpectively profeflors of imitative arts, 
and the Dancer may well prefume to take rank among them, 
fince the imitation of nature is not lefs his duty than theirs ; 
with this difference, that they have fome advantages of which 
the Dancer is deftitute. ‘The painter has time to fettle and 
correét his attitudes, but the Dancer muft be exa&ly bound 
to the time of the mufic. The actor has the affiftance of 
fpeech, and the ftatuary has all the time requifite to model 
his work. The Dancer’s effeétis not only that of a moment, 
but he muft every moment reprefent a fucceflion of motions 
and attitudes, adapted to his character, whether his fubje& be 
heroic or paftoral, or in whatever. kind of Dancing he ex- 
hibits himfelf, He is, by. the expreflivenefs of his dumb 
fhew, to /upplement the want of {fpecch, and that with clear- 
nefs.; that whatever he ajms at reprefenting may be inftan- 
taneoufly apprehended by the {pectator, who muft not be per- 

lexed with hammering out to himfelf the meaning of one 

ep, while the Dancer fhall have already begun another, 


“© In ‘the Half-ferious ftyle we obferve vigor, lightnefs, 
agility, brilliant fprings, with a fteadinefs and command of 
the body. . It is. the beft. kind of Dancing for exprefling the 


more general theatrical fubje&ts. It alfo pleafes more gene- 
rally. , 


‘¢ The grand pathetic of the ferious ftyle of Dancing is 
not what every one enters into. But all are pleafed witha 


brilliant execution,-in a quick motion of the gs» and the 


high fprings of the body. A Paftoral Dance, reprefented in all 
the’ pantomime art, will be commonly preferred to the more 
ferious ftyle, though this laft requires, doubtlefs, the greateft 
excellence; but ‘it is an excellence of which few but the 
connoiffeurs are-judges, who are rarely numerous er to 
encourage the compofer of Dances to form them entirely in. 
that ftyle. All] that he can dois to take a great part of his 
attitudes from the ferious ftyle, but to give them another turn 
and air in the compofition, that he may avoid confounding 
the two different ftyles of Serious and Half-ferious. , For this 
Jaft it is impoffible to have too much agility and brings, 
66 16 
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~ € The Comic Dancer is not tied up to the fame rules and 
obfervations, which are neceflary to the Serious and Half- 
ferious ftyles. He is not fo much obliged to ftudy what 
may be called nature in high life. ‘The rural fports and ex- 
ercifes ; the geftures of various meehanics or artificers will 
fupply him with ideas for the execution of characters in this 
branch. ‘The more his motions, fteps, and attitudes are ta- 
ken from nature, the more they will be fure to pleafe. 


«© The Comic Dance has for its object the exciting mirth; 
whereas, on the contrary, the Serious ftyle aims more at 
foothing and captivating by the harmony and juftnefs of its 
movements ; by the grace and dignity of its fteps; by the 
‘pathos of the execution. 


“© The Comic ftyle, however its aim may be laughter, re- 
quires tafte, delicacy, and invention ; and that the mirth it cre- 
ates fhould not even be without wit. ‘This depends not only 
upon the execution, but on the choice of the fubje&. It ts 
not enough to value one’s felf upon a clofe imitation of na- 
ture, if the fubject chofen for imitation is not worth imitat- 
ing, or improper to reprefent ; that is to fay, either trivial, 
indifferent, confequently uninterefting, or difguftful and un- 
pleafing. The one tires, the other fhocks. Even in the 
loweft claffes of life, the compofer muft feize only what is the 
fitteft to give fatisfaftion, and omit whatever can excite dif- 
agreeable ideas. It is from the animal joy of mechanics or 
peafants in their ceflations from labour, or from their cele- 
bration of feftivals, that. the artift will feleé&t his matter of 
compofition ; not from any circumftances of unjoyous po- 
verty, or loathfome diftrefs. He muft cull the flowers of 
life, not prefent the roots with the foil and dirt fticking to 
them. 


<¢ Even contrafting characters, which are fo feldom at- 
tempted on the ftage in theatrical Dances, might not have a 
bad effect ; whereas moft of the figures in them are fymme- 
trically coupled. Of the firft I once faw in Germany a ftrik- 
ing inftance ; an inftance that ferved to confirm that affinity 
between the arts which renders them fo ferviceable to one an- 
other. 


‘“¢ Paffing through the Electorate of Cologne, I obferved 
anumber of perfons of all ages, aflembled on a convenient 
{pot, and difpofed, in couples, in order for dancing; but fo 
odly paired, that the moft ugly old man had for his partner 
the moft beautiful and youngeft girl in the company: while, 
on 
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on the contrary, the moft decrepid, deformed old woman, 
was led by the moft handfome and vigorous youth. Inquiri 
the reafon of fo ftrange a group of figures, I was told that it 
was the humour of an eminent painter, who was prepari 
a picture for the gallery at Dufleldorp, the fubje& of which 
was to be this contraft ; and that in orderto take his draught 
from nature, he had given a treat to this ruftic company, in 
the defign of exhibiting at one view, the floridnefs of youth 
contrafted to the weaknefs and infirmities of old age, in a 
moral light, of expofing the impropriety of thofe matches, in 
which the objection of a difparity of years fhould-not-be duly 
refpected. 


_ &-T have mentioned this purely to point out a new refource 

of invention, that may throw a pleafing variety into the com- 
pofition of Dances, and fave them from too conftant a fym- 
metry, or uniformity, either of drefs or figure, in the pairing 
the Dancers ; by which I am as far from meaning that that 
fymmetry fhould be always neglected, as that it fhould be 
‘always -obferved. 


«¢ The Comic Dance having then the diverfion of the {pec- 
tator, in the way of laughing, for its object, fhould preferve 
a moderately buffoon fimplicity, and the Dancer aided’ by a 
natural genius, but.efpecially by throwing as much nature as 

ble into his execution, may promife himfelf to amufe and 
pleafe the fpectator ; even though he fhould not be very deep 
in the grounds of his art, provided he has a good ear, and 
fome pretty or brilliant fteps to vary the Dance. ‘The fpec- 
tators require no more. 


*¢ As to the Grotefque ftyle of Dance, the effect of it 
chiefly depends on the leaps and height of the fprings. There 
is more of bodily ftrength required in it than even of agility 
and flight. It is more calculated to furprize the eye than 
to entertain it. It has fomething of the Tumbler’s or Wire- 
Dancer’s merit of difficulty and danger, rather than of art. 
But the worft of it is that this vigour and agility lafts no 
longer than the feafon of youth, or rather decreafe in pro- 
portion as age advances; and, by this means, leave thofe, 
who trufted folely to that vigour and agility, deprived of their 
effential merit: whereas fuch as fhall have joined to that vi- 
gour and agility a proper ftudy of the principles of their art, 
that talent will ftill remain as a refource forthem. Com- 
monly thofe Dancers who have, from nature, eminently thofe 
gifts which enable them to fhine in the grotefque wig 
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do not chufe to give themfelves the trouble of going to the 
bottom of their art, and acquiring its perfection, ‘Content 
with their bodily powers, and with the applaufe their per 
formances actually do receive from the public, they look no 
further, and remain in ignorance of the reft of their duty. 
Againft this diffipation then, which keeps them always fuper- 
ficial, they cannot be too much, for their own advantage, 
admonifhed. ‘They ‘will not otherwife get at the ruth of 
their art, like him who qualifies himfelf for »making a figure 
in the Serious and Half-ferious ftyles, which alfo contribute 
to diffufe a grace over every other kind of Dancing, however 
different from them. . 


‘«¢ But though the Grotefque may be a caricature of nature, 
it is never to lofefight of it. It muft ever bear a due relation 
to the objects of which it attempts to exhibit the imitation, 
however exaggerated. But inthis it is for genius to dire& 
the artift. And it is very certain that this kind of Dancing, 
well-executed, affords to the public great entertainment in 
the way of what may be called broad mirth, efpecially where 
the figure of the Grotefque Dancer, his geftures, drefs, and 
the decorations, all contribute to the creation of the laugh. 

He muft alfo avoid any thing ftudied or affected in his action. 
Every thing muft appear as natural as poffible, even amidft 
the grimaces, contortions, and extravagancies of ‘the cha- 
racter.” 


From thefe accounts of the different ftyles of Dancing we 
fuppofe our Readers will form no unfavourable opinion of 
Mr. Gallini’s abilities in his art. He appears to have ftudied 
it with great attention, and in dill the parts of it he very 
judicioufly refers to nature, as the fountain of the graces. 
He frequently exhorts the artift in particular not to content 
himfelf with mediocrity, but to labour for fuch an‘excellence 
in his art as may both diftinguifh him from the croud, and 
afford him a leis precarious dependence. ‘This admonition 
he enforces by the following ftory : 


‘“< A celebrated female Dancer in Italy, defigning to.per- 
form at a certain capital, wrote to her correfpondent there to 
provide her an apartment fuitable to the genteelfigure fhe’had 
always made ‘in life. On.her arrival, her acquaintancesfee- 
ing ihe had brought nothing with her, but her own-perfon 
and two fervants, afked her when :fhe expected her-baggage? 
She anfwered, with a fmile, ‘ If you will come to-morrow 
* morning and. breakfaft with me, you, and whoever you will 
* bring 
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* bring with you, fhall fee it; and I promife you it is worth 
* your feeing, being a fort of merchandize that is very much 
¢ in fathion.’ 


Curiofity carried anumber early to the rendezvous, where, 
after an elegant breakfaft, fhe danced before them in a moft 
furprizingly charming manner. 


‘ Thefe, faid fhe, (pointing to her legs) are all the bag- 
* gage I have left; the Alps have fwallowed up all the reft.’ 
‘The truth was, fhe had been really robbed of her baggage in 
her journey, and the merchandize on which fhe now -de- 
ounled, was her talent at Dancing.’ Nor was fhe deceived, 
for her inimitable performance, joined to the vivacity with 
which fhe bore her misfortunes, in the fpirit of the old Phi- 
lofopher, who valued himfelf upon carrying his all about him, 
made her many friends, whofe generous compaffion foon en- 
abled her to appear in her former ftate.” . 


In treating of Pantomimes, our Author has greatly availed 
himfelf of a French Differtation.on the art of Dancing, by 
M. Cahufac. Of the expreffive powers of the antient Pan- 
tomimes, he gives us the following extraordinary account: 


© Tt may appear incredible (fays he) that on the theatre of 
‘Athens, the Dance of the Eumenides, or Furies, had fo ex- 


preffive a character as to ftrike the fpectators with irrefiftible 
terror. The Areopagus itfelf fhuddered with horror and 
affright ; men grown old in the profeffion of arms, trembled ; 
the multitude ran out ; women with child mifcarried ; people 
imagined they faw in earneft thofe barbarous Deities, com- 
miffioned with the vengeance of Heaven, purfue and punifh 
the crimes of the earth. 


‘¢ This paflage of Hiftory is furnifhed by the fame Authors, 
who tell us, that Sophocles was a genius; that nothing could 
withftand the eloquence of Demofthenes ; that Themiftocles 
was a hero; that Socrates was the wifeft of men ; and it was 
in the time of the moft famous of the Greeks, that even upon 
thofe highly-privileged fouls, in fight of irreproachable wit- 
neffes, the Art of Dancing produced fuch great effects. 


«< At Rome, in the beft days of this art, all the fentiments 
-which the Dancers exprefled, had each a character of truth, 
fo great a power, fuch pathetic energy, that the multitude 
was more than once feen hurried away by the illufion, and 
‘mechanically to take part in the different emotions prefented 
to them by the animated picture with which they were . 
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In the reprefentation of Ajax in a Phrenzy, the fpectators took 
{uch violent ‘impréffions from the ating Dancer who repre- 
fented him, that they perfeé?ly broke out into outcries ; ftrip- 
ped, as it were, to fight, and actually came to, blows among 
each other, as if they had caught their rage from what was’ 
paffing on the theatre, a j 


«« At another time they melted into teats at the tender. 
affliction of Hecuba. 


 & And upoh whorh were thef€ lively impreffions produted ? 
Upon the’Cotemporaries of Mecenas, of Lucullus, Auguftus, 
Virgil, arid Pollio; upon men of the moft refined tafte; whofe 
eriticifm was as fevere as their approbation was honoutable ; - 
who never {pared their cenfure or their applaufe where either 
was due. How, efpecially under the eyes of Horace,, could. 
any thing pafs the approbation of the public, unlefs under the. 
feal of excellence in point of art and good tafte? ..Would 
Auguftus have declared himfelf the fpecial patron of a kind 
of entertainment, that had been deficient as to probability 
and genius? Would Metenas, the proteétor of Virgil, and 
of alt the fine arts, have been pleafed witha fight that was not 
4 ftriking imitation of beautiful nature ?” , 


In this place our Author has unhappily taken up arms 
againft his own argument. . Pantomimes were indeed-greatly 
encouraged in the time of Horace, but that Critic was. fo far 
from affording them any countenance, that he condemns. the 
reigning depravity of tafte which had fubftituted thefe to oral 


entertainments. 


migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos et gaudia vana. 





This the Poet fcruples not to fay to that vety Auguftus 
whom Mr. Gallini affirms to have been the great patron 
of the Pantomime Art. It is true that Pantomimes were 
not altogether difcouraged by Auguftus and Mecenas, more 
Particularly the latter, whole freedman was Bathyllus, the 
principal of the Pantomimes. But the countenance, or ra- 
ther the connivance, which thefe great men fhewed to this 
art, proceeded moft probably from a political view. While 
the attention of thie people was taken up with bulls and bears 
and Pantomimes, arbitraty power was fortifying herlelf un- 
noticed. Nay, the very conductors of the Parnttomimes feet 
to have been fenfible to what they owed their encouragement ; 
for when thcir ‘party-quarrels had made great difturbance 
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among the people, and Auguftus had fentenced Pylades, 4 
principal of one of the Paritomime parties, to banifhment, 
«¢ Why, faid the Dancer to the Emperor, do riot you let the’ 
people amufe themfelves with our quarrels ?” 


It muft be owned, however, in favour of thefe Pantomimes, 
that they had brought their theatrical dumb-fhew to a per- 
fe&tion fearce conceivable to us. It is even aftonifhing, if it 
be true, what Athenzus tells us, that Memphir, a Pythagorean 
philofopher, exprefled: by Dancing all the excellence of the 
philofophy of Pythagoras, with more elegance, more clear- 
nefs, and energy, than the moft eloquent Profeflor of Philo- | 
fophy could have done: but furely this was impoffible ! 


Nay, we are told, that even the rigid Cynic, who came 
with an intention to damn their performances, was fo over- 
powered ‘by the expreffive force of their action, that he joined 
in applauding them. 


«6 It was in the reign of Nero that a Cynical mock-philo- 
fopher, called Demetrius, faw, for the firft time, one of thefe 
Pantomime compofitions. Struck with the truth of the re- 
prefentation, he could not help expreffing the greateft marks 
of aftonifhment ; but whether his pride made him feel a fort 
of fhame for the admiration he had involuntarily fhewn, or 
whether naturally envious and felfifh, he could not bear the 
cruel pain of being forced to approve any thing but his own 
fingularities. He attributed to the mufic the ftrong impreffion 
that had been made upon him. As in that reign a falfe phi- 
lofophy very naturally had a greater influence than the real, 
this man was, it feems, of confequence enough for the ma- 
nagers of the Dances to take notice of his partiality, or at leaft 
to be piqued enough, for their own honour, to lay a fcheme 
for undeceiving him. He was once more brought to their 
theatre, and feated in a confpicuous part of the houfe, with- 
out his having been acquainted with their intention. 


«© The Orcheftra began ; an actor opens the fcene ; on the 
moment of his entrance the fymphony ceafes, and the repre- 
fentation continues. Without any aid but that of the fteps, 
the pofitions of the body, the movements of the arms, the 
piece is performed ; in which are fucceflively reprefented the 
amours of Mars and Venus, the fun difcovering them to the 
jealous Hufband of the Goeddefs, the {nares which he fets for 
his faithlefs Spoufe and her. formidable Gallant; the quick 
effect of the treacherous net, which, while it compleats the 
revenge of Vulcan, only publifhes his fhame, the ar 
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ef Venus, the rage of Mars, the arch mirth of the Gods, who 
came to enjoy the fight. . 


 & The whole audience gave to the performance its due ap- 
plaufe ; but the Cynic, sut of himfelf, could not help crying 
out in a tranfport of delight, No! this is not a reprefentation ; 
it is the very thing itfelf.” 

The following little pid will give our Readers a ftill more 
agreeable idea of that perfe€tion to which the Ancients had 
brought the Pantomimic Art. 


<< Pylades had been publickly challenged by Hylas, once a 
pupil of his, to reprefent the greatnefs of Agamemnon. Hy- 
Jas came upon the ftage with bufkins, which, in the nature of 
ftilts, made him of ah artificial height; in confequence of 
which he greatly over-topped the crowd of actors who fur- 
rounded him: ‘This pafled well enough till Pylades appeared, 
with an air ftern and majeftic. His ferious ftep, his arms 
a-crofs, his motion fometimes flow, fometimes animated, with 
paufes full of meaning, his looks now fixed on the ground, 
now lifted to heaven, with all the attitudes of profound pen- 
fivenefs, painted {trongly a mah taken up with great things, 
which he was meditating, weighing, and comparing, with all. 
the dignity of kingly importance. The fpectators, ftruck, 
with the juftnefs, with the energy, and real elevation of fo 
expreffive a portraiture, unanimoufly adjudged the preference 
to Pylades, who coolly turning to Hylas, faid to him, Young 
man, we had to reprefent a King, who commanded ever twenty 
Kings ; you made him tall, I fhewed him great.” 


But notwithftanding all that may be faid in behalf of the 
antient Pantomimes, we muft own that we fhould be forry to, 
fee them encouraged to any great degree in our own times, 
and in our own country ; for we could not help looking upon 
fuch an event as ominous of the total decay of letters and 
good tafte. However, in a country where opulence has 
ditfufed luxury through all ranks of people, the mob will ge- 
nerally direét the tafte of pees diverfions. Hence otr nu- 
merous ridiculous Farces ! And hence, in procefs of time, it 
is poflible that Shakefpear. may be driven off the ftage, to make 


way for a Greenland Bear ! 


The accounts which our Author, has given us of the differ- 
ent kinds of Dances, in different countries, are not unentere. 
taining. 
where fo much as in Africa. - 





But the fpirit of Dancing, it feems, prevails‘no - 
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‘¢ Upon the Goid-Coaft efpecially, the inhabitants are fo 
paffionately fond of it, that in the.midft of their hardeft labour, 
if they. hear a perfon fing, or any mufical inftrument.played, 
they cannot refrain from dancing. 


, “ There are even well-attefted ftories of fomeNegroes fling- 
ing themfelves at the feet of an European playing on a fiddle, 
entreating him to defift, unlefs he had a mind to tire them to 
death ; it being impofitble for them to ceafe dancing whilft he 
continued playing. Such is the irrefiftible paffion for dancing 
among them.” 


The Americans too have their peculiar Dances. & In Pery 
the manner of dancing has fomething very particular. In- 
ftead of laying any ftrefs on the motion of the arms, in moft 
of their Dances, their arms hang down, or are wrapped up 
in akind of mantle, fo that nothing is feen but the bendin 
of the body, and the activity of the feet. They have, how- 
ever, many Figure Dances, in which they lay afide their 
cloaks or mantles; but the graces they add are rather aétions 
than geftures. 


Among the Savages of North America, we are told, there 
are various Dances practifed, fuch as that of the Calumet, 
the Leader’s Dance, the War-Dance, the Marriage-Dance, 
the Sacrifice-Dance, all which refpectively differ in the move- 
ments ; and fome, amidft all the wildnefs of their perform- 
ance, are not without their graces. But the Dance of the 
Calumet is efteemed the fineit ; this is ufed at the reception 
of ftrangers whom they mean to honour, or of Ambafladors 
to them on public oceafions. This Dance is commonly 
executed in an oval figure. 


Thus far we have attended Mr. Gallini in. his ingenious 
Treatife on Dancing, partly from our own real eftimation of 
the art, but more out of complaifance to our Fair Readers ; 
on whofe account we have not been afraid of giving fome pro- 
priety to that curious line of the prefent Laureate, 


‘¢ ———<-learn to DANCE from Journals and Reviews.” L 
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An Elegy, written among the Tombs in Weftminfter Abbey. Ato. 
6d. Dodfley. 


T has. been truly obferved, that there never was a good Poet - 
who did not make a multitude of bad ones.. The fuccefs of 
genius in any particular fpecies, of writing, fets all — 
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Wits at work’; and, like the Frog in the Fable, they ftrut and 
{well their tiny Beings with the moft ridiculous ceria aut No 
one has done more harm in this refpect than. the ingenious 
Author of the Elegy written ina Country Church-yard, An 
Undertaker was never followed.by a more numerous or a more 
ridiculous tribe of mourners, than he has been; nor is the 
proceffion yet over, for, behold, here is another Gentheman 
in black, with the fame funereal face, and mournful ditty ; 
with the fame cyprefs in his hand, and affecting fentence in 
his mouth, viz. that we muff all die! Hark! the irge begins. 
He fpeaks to the Abbey, “y 


Hail, hallow'd Fane! amid whofe mould’ring Shrines 
Her Vigils mufidg Melancholy keeps, 

Upon her arm her harrow’d cheek reclines, 
And o’er the fpoils of human Grandeur weeps. 


This image of Melancholy is well defigned; but hark! again 
he addrefles the Abbey. 


Hail, aweful Edifice! thine ayles along, 
In Contemplation wrapt, O let me ttray ! 
And; ftealing from the idly bufy throng, 
Serenely meditate the moral Lay. 


How ferenely foft ! how calm and gentle ! how pure and pla- 
cid! But hold! we are going to rife; and, in a lofty ftrain— 
humbly —to celebrate Fehovah’s Praife. 


Far hence be banifh’d every note profane, 

Where Heaven-infpir'd Devotion loves to raife 
Her Voice feraphic to eac lofty ftrain, 

Attun’d to celebrate Jehovah's Praife. 


Stay! we have fpoke to the Abbey; but we have forgot to 
call upon the Mufe, “No making a Poem without that; d’ye 
fee! sh ita | 
Come, heavenly Mufe, awake the plaintive ftring, 
Each vagrant Motion of the Mind controul; — 
Exalt my Fancy on thy foaring wing, ‘ 
And with thy Pathos pure poffefs my foul. 


So the Mind, it feems, is not to have one vagrant Motion; 
and yet the Fancy muft be exalted the Lord knows whither, 
But the Mufe is now here, and we fhall grow very /olemn 
and elegiac prefently. 


What pleafing Sadaefs fills my thoughtful breaft, 
Whene’er my fteps thefe vaulted Manfions trace ; 
Where, in their filent' Tombs for ever reft 
The honour’d Afhes of the Britih Race. 


A a3 Britifh 































358 Lhe Nunnery. An Elegy, in Imitation 


Britifh Race! Well, this is very pitiful, to be fure; but we 
fha!l weep bye and bye, | : 


What Eye can read without a ftarting Tear, 
What Heart refle& without a penfive Sigh ? 
- On the fame ftory every Marble here 
Relates of wretched Man’s Mortality. 


So the Eye muft fhed a /farting Tear, and the Heart muft 
heave a penfive Sigh at every Stone we come to, becaufe eve 
Stone we come to tells us, what is very little known, that 
we muft-die. But why fhould we weep, my good Elegio- 
graphey, when in the next Stanzas you tell us, that : 


Here terminate Ambition’s airy fchemes, 
The Syren Pleafure here allures no more ; 
Here prov'ling Av’rice drops her golden dreams, 
And Life’s fantaftic trifles all are o’er, 


No-farious paffions here the bofom rend, 


Here the true Mourner's poignant Sorrows ceafe ; 
Here hopelefs Love and cruel Hatred end, 
And the world-weary Trav’ller refts in peace. 


All the reft of the Poem is employed to tell us, what has 4 
thoufand and a thoufand times been told, ‘that neither Fame, 
Honour, Virtue, Genjus, Wit, Birth, Beauty, ‘nor, in fhort; 


‘any thing elfe can avert the ftroke of that pale tyrant, Deaths 


and that therefore we ought to provide for another ftate of 
being. Sone ie ee. 


Take warning from this, all ye that defign to publifh your 
late or future excurfions to Parnaflus, that fomething more is 
neceflary to poetical Excellence than common-place thoughts 
and fmooth numbers, and that he who can neither ftrike out 
any thifig new, nor recommend a known fentiment by the 
elegarice or novelty of its drefs, had better fleep than write. 


ar Ye 
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The Nunnery. An Elegy, in Imitation of the Elegy in a Church- 
Hs gigs Yard. 4to. 6d. Dodiley. ne 


HAT, another Elegiac Bard !——Well, this per- 

-. formance, ‘however; mutft be allowed to be a Boor 
Parody, whatever may be thought of it as a Poem. Every 
ftanza, nay almoft evety line, echoes its: correfpondent line 
in Mr. Gray’s Elegy. «Where the Parody, as in ‘the‘follow- 
ing ftanza, is fo very clofe, it is not unentertaining. © 
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of the Elegy ina Church-Yard, 


Within thofe antient Walls, by mofs o’erfpread, 
Where the relenting Sinner learris to weep, — 

Each in her narrow bed, till mid-night laid, 
The gentle Daughters of Devotion fleep. 


The defcription of the monaftic Life of the Nuns is poetical 
and harmonious, 


Far from the Buftle of the ae Throng, 
They tread Obfcurity’s fequefter’d Vale, 
Where the white hours glide filently along, 
Smooth as the flream, when fleeps the breezy gale. 


Yet tho’ they’re fprinkled with ethereal dew, 

With blooming wreaths by hands of Seraphs crown’d ; 
Tho’ Heaven’s eternal fplendors burft to view, 

And harps celeftial to their ear refound ; 


Still grateful Memory paints the abfent Friend, 
Not even the World to their Remembrance dies ; 
Their midnight Orifons to Heaven afcend, 
To ftop the Bolt defcending from the Skies. 


For who, entranc’d in Vifions from above, 

The thought of Kindred razes from the mind ? 
Feels in the Soul no warm-returning Love 
_ For fome endear’d Companion left behind? 


From Friendfhip’s breaft relu€tant they withdrew, 

_ And with a figh forfook their natiye air : 

To their fond Parents, when they bade, adieu, 
Gufh’d from their eye the tender filial tear. 


And in another place, 


Th’ endearing fcenes of Life they all forego, . 
Even Hymen’s Torch for them muft never blaze, 

The Hufband’s fond Embrace they ne’er fhall know, 
Nor view their Image in their Children’s Face. 

The gliftening eye, the half-feen breaft of {now, 
The coral lip, the clear vermillion bloom, 


Await alike th’ inexorable Foe, 
’ The Paths of Pleafure lead but to the Tomb. 


Thefe Stanzas are not only remarkable for their clofe Imi- 
tation of the Elegy in the Church-Yard, but have alfo 

' much merit of their own. It muft be obferved, neverthelefs, 
that the Piece is unequal, fome of the Verfes being feeble, and 
others quaint and inelegant. “The concluding Letter, in par- 
ticular, is fo much inferior to the reft of the Performance, that 
one would not imagine ‘it to have been written by the fame 
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Piems on feveral Occafians. By David Mallet, Efq; 8vo. 28, 


illar. 


EFORE we enter upon a Review of thefe Poems, we. 
muft take the liberty to animadvert on thofe arts of 
Publication, which have often been practifed, to the prejudice 
of Literature, the abufe of the Public, and the difgrace of 
Individuals. As foon as a fet of Pamphlets. have had their 
day, nothjng is more ufual than to re-publifh them, together 
with a new piece or two, to give the Book fome J/ittle air of 
originality, under the title of Poems, or Effays, on feveral 
occafions ; and if the title induces you to purchafe, you have 
the mortification to find that you have been paying your mo- 
ney over again, for what you had already bought. 


Were fuch Collections only to be bought up by perfons of 
opulent fortunes, who could afford to pay as dear for their 
literary entertajnment as they do for their other. pleafures, 
thefe money-making fchemes might admit of fome excufe. 
But the cafe is far otherwife ; for as all perfons of diftinction 
are not perfons of tafte, fo neither are all men of tafte men 
of fortune. It is therefore our duty, as Reviewers, to expofe 
every impofition of this kind, to prevent the complaints of 
the Public, and to defend the interefts of Learning. 


The Collegtion ef Poems before us confifts only of eighty 
Pages, near fifty of which are taken up with pieces that have 
been already publifhed, viz. Tyburn to the Marine Society, for 
an account of which fee Review, Vol. XX. p. 474; Edwin 
and Emma, Vol. XXII. p. 5143; Truth in Rhyme; Vol. XXV, 
P- 79: | | 

We cannot but obferve the following extragrdinary in- 
{tance of vanity, in the Jmprimatur prefixed to Truth in Rhyme : 


¢* Tt has no Faults, or I no Faults can fpy ; 
$* It ig all Beauty, or ail Blindnefs I.” 


imprimatur, meo periculo CHESTERFIELD. 


If this noble Lord, fo juftly celebrated for the elegance of 
his tafte and wit, fill retained fo much of the Courtier, as to 
give fuch a teftimony to Mr. Mallet’s Poem as no Poém ever 
Seferved; furely a modeft man would rather have fupprefled 
than produced it,—or would not, at leaft, have been fo far 
franfported by it as publickly to triumph in fo gist ‘po a 
compliment, bien admitting that, with refpecét-to his Lord- 
ihin, the compliment was fincerg; which fome may poffibly 
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queftion. Others perhaps may fufpect that the humorous 
tranfcriber of this couplet intended to try how far fuch high. 
praife of Mr. M——’s offspring would work upon the fond 
affections of a parent; and without doubt he was not a little 
entertained wher he beheld: his name, like that of old Ponti- 
ficalibus, pompoufly pofted under an IMPRIMATUR, 


The firft original piece that appears in this Volume iis' The 
Difcovery: upon reading fome Verfes, written by a young 
Lady at a boarding-fchool, September, 1760, | : 

Apollo lately fent to know, 

If he had any Sons below ; 

For, by the Trafh he long has feen 
In Male and Female Magazine, 


A hundred quires not worth a groat, - 
The Race muft be extin&t, he thonght. 


His Meffenger goes to enquire at Court, but there, alas ! 


Auguftus* knit his‘Royal brow, 
And bade him let Apollo know it, 
That from his infancy till now, 
He lov’d nor Poetry nor Poet. 


His next adventure was in the Park, where he hears nothing 
but the language of gaming. ‘The ftage he finds poffefled by 
mere Durfeys. 

Slow to the City Jaft he went, 

There all was Profe of Cent per Cent. 

There Alley-omnium, Scrip, and Bonus, 

(Latin for which a Mufe would ftone us, 

Yet honeft Gideon’s claffic ftyle) 

Made our poor Nuncio ftare and fmile. 


It was now eleven o’clock, and the Meffenger was juft about 
to return, when he accidentally {pies a young Lady writing, 
at a boarding-fchool in Queen’s Square. Our arch Mercury 
fteals her Paper, and conveys it to Apollo, who gives it his 
Imprimatur, and fo ends the ditty. 

This Poem is followed by an Epigram, written at Tun- 
bridge Wells; which, as it terminates with a beautiful com- 
esse to a much-injured Lady, we fhall make more public 
by quoting it. | 


. 


When Cuvurcurut led his Legions on, 
Succefgs ftill follow’d where he era | 
And are thofe triumphs with the dead, 
All from his houfe for ever fled ? 


* HB lace M———y- 
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362 Mxuxrver’s Poems on feveral Occaftons; 


Not: by fofter, furer arms, 

They. yet furvive in Beauty’s charms ; 

For, look on blooming PemsBroxe’s face, 
Even now he triumphs in his ‘Race. 


Zephyr, or’ thé Stratagem, isa licentious Tale, told with 
eafe and hiimour. “The fubje& of it is a young Lady’s being 
furprized on horfe-back, by a violent ftorm of wind and rain 
from the Souts-West, which made her difmount fomewhbat 
precipitately. ‘There is fome wit and fpirit in this Tale, but 
it is unfit for a modeft ear, 


But the Poem which does the Author the greateft honour 
of any in this little Collection, and which ftill keeps up his 
claim to that reputation he has already acquired in the poeti- 
cal world, is that on the Death of Lady Anfon, addreffed to 
her Father. As it is but fhort, we thal ive it our Readers, 
as well for.their entertainment, as to confirm their good opi- 
nion of My. Mallet’s poetical abilities. 


O crown’d with Honour, bleft with length of days, 
Thou, whom the Wife revere, the Worthy praife, 
Juft Guardian of thofe Laws thy voice explain’d, | 
And meriting all Titles thou haft gain’d.—— 4 
Tho’ ftill the faireft from Heaven’s bounty flow, 
For ood ahd great no Monarch can beftow : 
Yet thus, of Health, of Fame, of Friends poffeft, 
No Fortune, Harpwicke, is fincerely bleft. 
All Human-kind are fons of Sorrow born : 
‘The Great mutt fuffer,/ and the Good muft mourn. 


For fay, can Wi/dom's Self, what late was thine, 
Can Fortitude, without a figh refign? : 
Ah, no! when Love, when Reafon, hand in hand, 
O’er the cold Urn confenting Mourners ftand, : 
The firmeft heart diffolves to foftnefs here; 
ag Piety applauds the falling tear, 

ofe facted drops, by virtuous weaknefs fhed, 
Adorn the Living, while they grace the Dead. 

From tender thought their fource unblam’d they draw. 

By Heaven approv’d, and true to Nature’s Law. 
When his lov’d Child the Roman* cou'd not fave, 

Immortal Tally! from anearly Grave; © = 

No common forms his hoime-felt paffion kept, 

The Sage, the Patriot, in the Parent, wept. 

And O, by Grief allied, as join’d in Fame, 

The fame thy lofs, thy forrows are the fame. 










* Tullia died about the age of two and thirty. She is celebrated 
for her filial Piety, and for having added to the ufual graces of her 
fex the more folid accomplifhments of Knowlege and polite Letters. 
She, 














Marziet’s Poems on feveral Occafons. 


She, whom the Mufes, whom the Loves deplore, 
Even fhe, thy Pride and Pleafure, is no more. 

In bloom of years, in all her Virtue’s bloom, 
Loft to thy Hopes, and filent in the Tomb, 


O Seafon, mark'd by Mourning and Defpair! 
Thy Blafts how fatal to the Young and Fair? 
For vernal frefhnefs, for the balmy breeze, 
Thy tainted wings came pregnant with Difeafe ; 
Sick Nature funk before the mortal breath, 
That fcatter’d Fever, Agony, and Death! 
What Funerals has thy cruel Ravage fpread ! 
What Eyes have flow'd! what noble Bofoms bled { 


Here let Refleion fix her fober view : 
O think, who faffer, and who figh with you. 
See, rudely fnatch’d in all’her ride of Charms, 
Bright Gransy from a youthful Hufband’s arms ! 
In Climes far diftant fee that Hufband mourn, 
His Arms revers'd, his'recent Lawrels torn ! 
Behold again, at Fate’s imperious call, 
In one dread inftant blooming Linco tn fall! 
See her lov'd Lord with fpeechlefs anguith bend! 
And, mixing tears with his, thy nobleft Friend, 
Thy PetHam turn on Heaven his ftreaming eye ; 
Again, in Her, he fees a Brother die! | 


__ And He, who long unfhaken and ferene, 

Had Death, in-each dire form of terror feen; 

Thro’ Worlds unknown, o’er unknown Oceans toft, 
By Love fubdu’d, now weeps a Confort loft: 

Now, funk to Fondnefs, all the Man appears, 

His Front dejefted, and his Soul in tears ! 


- Yet more: nor thou the Mufes’ Voice difdain, 
Who fondly tries to footh a Father’s pain —— 

Let thy calm eye sty dig fuffering Ball ; 

See Kingdoms round ver “<0 their fall! 
What Spring had promis’d and what Autumn yields, 
The Bread of thoufands, ravith’d from their fields! 

_ See Youth and Age, th’ Ignoble and the Great, 

+ Swept to one Grave, in one promifcuous Fate! 

Hear Evrore‘groan! hear all her Nations mourn?! 
And be a private wound with patience borne, 


Think too, and Reafon will confirm the thought; 
Thy Cares for her are to their period brought. 
Yes, fhe, fair Pattern to a failing age, 
With wit, chaftis’d, with fprightly temper, fape; 
Whom each endearing name could recommen 
Whom all became, Wife, Sifter, Daughter, Friend ; 
Unwarp’d by Folly, and by Vice unftain’d, 
The prize of Virtue has, for ever, gain’d ! 
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From Life efcap’d, and fafe on that calm fhore, 
Where Sin, and Pain, and Error are no more, 
She now no change, nor you a fear can feel; 


Death, to her Fame, has fix’d th’ eternal Seal. 


The Reader-will perceive that in the above Poem the dif- 
arefs of Cicero, for the Death of Tullia, is happily introduced, 
and rendered very applicable by a fimilitude of fome cir- 
cumftances, “ If we miftake not, the Poet had in view the 
confolatory Epiftle of Servius Sulpitius to Cicero, on the 
Death of his Daughter. There is, at leaft, a great fimila- 
rity of thought in the following Verfes, and the paflage we 
have tranflated from Sulpitius’s Epiftle. 


Let thy calm eye farvey the fuffering Ball, p 
See Kingdoms round thee verging to their Fall.— 


“¢ In my:return from Afia, as I failed from Aegina to Me- 
gara, I amufed myfelf with the profpect of the countries that 
Jay on every fide. Behind me lay Aegina, Megara before 
me, Pirzus on the right, and Corinth on the left; all which 
were once flourifhing cities, but now lie proftrate and demo- 
lifhed. Thus then t reflected with myfelf: ‘* What! fhall 
© man be impatient for the lofs of a fellow creature, when he 
© fees befare him fuch vaft ruins of exiftence ? Wilt not thou, 
© Servius, reftrain thy paffions, and remember that thou wert 
‘born a man?’ Believe me, this reflection afforded me no 
{mall confelation; let me, therefore, recommend it to you.” ‘ 


This Coileétion of Poems is clofed by a Funeral Hymn, 
which opens‘with a becoming folemnity and grandeur of ex- 
preifion, but.is totally fpoiled by a number of fhort Rhymes, 
which are fo far from conveying any idea fuitable to the fo- 
Jemn dignity of a Funeral Hymn, that they turn the whole 
into a burlefque. .Dr. Young followed Dryden in fome 
chiming Odes.of that fort, becaufe Dryden, he faid, had made 
ufe of fhort Rhymes to exprefs the Sublime, in his Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day.. 

| La 
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S moft‘Readers are defirous of poffeding all the Writings 

of a favourite Author, the Proprietor of the Works of 

our ingenious Fielding has endeavoured to gratify the ad- 
mirers of this celebrated Wit, by a Collection of. his various 
Pro- 
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Produétions, printed in an uniform and elegant manner *. 
The Quarto Edition is, indeed, a very handfome one; but 
thofe who may think the price too high, will probably con- 
tent themfelves with the O&tavo. The pieces in both Edi- 
tions are the fame, and both ‘are embellifhed with a Print of. 


the Author, by Mr. Hogarth. 
The Life of Fielding is written by Mr. Murphy, Author of 
the Gray’s Inn journals and of feveral Dramatic Pieces, which 


have been well received by the Public ;. but this is the firit 
fpecimen of his talent at Biographical Writing. 





Some extracts from his copious E/ffay on the Life and Genius 
" of Henry Fielding, cannot but prove entertaining to the ma- 
jority of our Readers. 


In this attempt to gratify the Curious with an account of 
fo remarkable a perfon as our Author, Mr, Murphy profefles 
that it was no part of his intention ‘* to difturb the manes of 
the dead, as has been practifed by certain Biographers; to 
infult his memory with an unnecellary detail of his diftrefles, 
and the actions which refulted from them ; to infer the cha- 
racter of his heart from the overflowings of fudden and mo- 
mentary paffions ; to tear off ungeneroufly the fhroud from 
his remains, and purfue him with a cruelty of narrative, till 
the Reader’s fenfe is fhocked, and [he] is forced to exprefs 
‘ his horror, like Virgil’s /Eneas, when he meets in the regions 
of the dead the fhade of his mangled friend. 


Deiphobe armipotens, genus alte a fanguine Teucri, 
Quis tam crudeles optavit fumere paenas ? 
Cui tantum de te licuit ? 


it will, it is hoped, (adds the Writer) be fufficient for the 

Reader’s cutiofity, if the principal features of this Author’s 

mind are delineated ; if his temper be fhewn, as much of it, 

at leaft, as he transfufed into his writings ; if fome account be 

given of his family, and of the various fituations in life which, 

ie his fortune allotted him. For more than this the Effayift has 

determined not to ranfack; for it is not the entire hiftory of 

the man, but the memoirs of an author, which he propofes 
| to offer to the public. 


‘© Henry Fielding was born at Sharphanr Park in Somer~ 
fetfhire near Glaftonbury, April 22, 1707. His father, Ed- 


* Except his Ver/es; thefe are difcarded out of this Edition, as 
crude and unfinifled produétions, which had been difapproved by 
Mr. Fielding himéfelf, . 
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mund Fielding, ferved in the wars under the Duke of Mar]. 
borough, and arrived to the rank of Lieutenant-General at 
the latter end of George I. or the beginning of George II, 
He was grand{fon to an Earl of Denbigh, nearly related to the 
Duke of Kingfton, and many other noble and refpectable 


families. His mother. was the daughter of Judge Gold, the. 


grandfather of the prefent Sir Henry Gold, one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer. By thefe his Parents he had four fifters, 
Catherine, Urfula, Sarah, and Beatrice, and one brother, 
Edmund, who was an officer in the marine fervice. Sarah 
Fielding, his third fifter, is well known to the literary world 
by the proofs fhe has given of a lively and penetrating genius 
in many elegant performances, particularly David Simple, 
and the letters, which fhe afterwards publifhed, between the 
characters introduced into that work.* The Reader will fee 
a very juft criticifm on thefe performances at the end of the 
fécond Volume of thefe Works; where, though the affection 
of the ‘brother. appears, yet the Author fhews himfelf the 
friend of truth as well as of his fifter. Our Author’s mother 
having paid her debt to nature, Lieutenant-General Fielding 
married a fecond time, and the iffue of that martiage were 
fix fons, George, James, Charles, John, William, and Bafil, 
all dead, excepting John, who is at, prefent in the commiffion 
of the peace for the counties of Middlefex, Surry; Effex, and 
the Liberties of Weftminfter, and has lately been raifed to 
the honout of Knighthood. 


«« Henry received the firft rudiments of his education un~ 
der the care of the Rev, Mr. Oliver, to whom, we. may 
judge, he was not under any confiderable obligatioris, from 
the very humorous arid ftriking portrait given of him after- 
wards under the name of Parfon Triilliber, in Ife Andrews, 
From Mr. Oltver’s care he was removed to Eton {fchool, 
where he had the advantage of being early known to Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. Fox, Mr; Pitt, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 


the late Mr. Winnington, &c. At this great feminagy of 


education he gave diftinguifhing proofs of ftrong and peculiar 
parts; and when he left the place, he was faid to be uncom- 
monly verfed in the Greek authors, and an early mafter of 
the Latin claffics: for both which he retained a ftrong ad- 
miration in all the fubfequent paflages of his life. Thus 
accomplifhed he went from Eton to Leyden, and there con- 
tinued to fhew an eager thirft for knowlege, and to ftudy the 


* This ingenious and learned Lady has alfo juft publifhed a Tranf- 
lation of XEnoPHoN’s Memorabilia, of which we fhall give an ac- 
count.in a future number. 
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€ivilians with a remarkable application for about two. years, 
when, ,remittances failing, he. was obliged to, return to Lon- 
don, not then quite twenty years old. 


<< It is to be lamented that an excellent cotirfe of educa- 
tion was thus interrupted, as there is no manner of doubt but 
with fuch excellent endowments from nature, as he certainly 
pofleffed, he might, by a continuance at a feat of learning, 
have laid ina much ampler ftore of knowlege, and have given. 
fuch a complete improvement to his talents, as might after-. 
wards have fhone forth with ftill greater luftre in his writings ; 
not to mention that in a longer and more regular courfe of 
ftudy, he might have imbibed fuch deep impreflions of an 
early virtue, as would have made him lefs acceffible afterwards 
to thofe allurements of pleafure, which, though they coud 
not fupprefs the exertion of his genius, yet retarded its true 
vigour, and, like clouds around the fun, made it feem to 
ftruggle with oppofing difficulties, inftead of throwing out at 
once a warm, am equal, and an intenfe heat. At this period, 
however, our Author had provided himfelf with. a fund. of 
more folid learning than ufually is the portion of perfons of 
his age, and his mind was at leaft fo feafoned with literature, - 
that amidft his wildeft diffipations afterwards, nothing could 
fubdue the love of reading which he had fo early contracted.. 
It appears from a Preface to one of his Plays, that he had 
conceived an early inclination for Dramatic compofition, the 
Comedy called Don Quixote in England having made part 
of his literary amufement at Leyden; though, by his owa 
account, it fhould feem that what he executed of it there, 
was little more than his canvafs ina more advanced age, when 
he gave it to the ftage with additional ftrokes of humour, and 
higher colourings than his inexperience had. beftowed: upon it 
at firft. The Play contains a true vein of good fenfe and 
fatire, though his ufual hurry in the production of his pieces 
did not afford him leifure, when he once determined to offer 
it to the public, to give it all. the dramatic finifhings requifite 
in a complete piece. Mr. Fielding’s cafe was generally the 
fame with that of the Peet defcribed by Fuvenal; with agreat 
genius he muft have ftarved,. if he had not fold his perform- . 
ance to a favourite actor. 


Efurit, intaétam Paridi nifi vendit Agaven. 


To the fame motive we muft afcribe the multiplicity of his 
Plays, and the great rapidity with which a were produced ; 
for we find that though fuch a Writer as Mr. Congreve was 
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content in his whole life to produce four Comedies and oné 
Tragedy, yet the exigence of our Author’s affairs required at 
his hand no lefs than eight entire Plays, befides fifteen Farces, 
or pieces of a fubordinate nature, It has been often a matter 
of wonder that he, who moft undoubtedly poflefled a vein of 
true and genuine humour, fhould not have proved more fuc- 
cefsful in his theatrical produétions, that is to fay, fhould 
not in fome legitimate Comedy have difcovered the future 
father of JosEpH ANDREWs, Tom Jones, and AMELIA. 
This, however, from what has been premifed, feems pretty 
fairly accounted for; but yet, for the real caufe of this in- 
‘equality, we muft ftill go fomewhat deeper than this remark, 
which lies too palpable upon the furface of things.” The 
enquiry is not incurious, and it is purfued in its due place, 
when Mr. Murphy comes to analyfe our Author’s genius, 
and determine its nature and quality. 


“¢ At the age of twenty years Fielding returned from Ley- 
den to London, in the fulleft vigour of conftitution, which 
was remarkably ftrong, and patient of fatigue ; ftill unfhaken 
by exceffes of pleafure, and unconquered by midnight watch- 
ings, till frequent returns of the gout attacked him witha 
feverity, that made him, in the latter part of his days, a me- 
lancholy repentant for the too free indulgencies of his youth, 
and drove him at length to Lifbon, in the hopes of lingering 
a little longer in life. From the account of his voyage* to 
that place we may judge of the activity of his mind, and the 
ftrenuous flow of his fpirits, which, under a complication of 
infirmities, could yet prompt him to the exercife of his wit 
and the fallies of his imagination. What then muft have been 
the gaity and quicknefs of his fancy, when his ftrength was 
yet unimpaired by illnefs, and when young in life curiofity 
was eager to know the world, and his paffions were read 
to catch at every hook pleafure had baited forthem? It is no 
wonder that, thus formed and difpofed for enjoyment, he 
launched wildly into a career of diffipation. “Though under 
age, he found himfelf his own mafter, and in London: Hoe 
fonte derivata clades! From that fource flowed all the incon- 
veniencies that attended him throughout the remainder of his 
life. ‘The brilliancy of his wit, the vivacity of his humour, 
and his high relifh of focial enjoyment, foon brought him 
into high requeft with men of tafte and literature, and with 
the voluptuous of all ranks ; to the former he was ever attentive, 


* See Review, Vols XII. p. 234. 4 
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and gladly embraced all opportunities of aflociating with 

them; if the latter often enfnared:- him, and won. from him 

too great a portion of his time, it cannot be, wondered .at, 

confidering the greennefs of his years, the fenfibility of his’ 
temper, and the warmth of. his imagination. His finances 

were not an{werable to the frequent draughts made upon him 

by the extravagance which naturally followed. He was al- 

lowed two hundred pounds a year by his father, which, ashe 

himfelf ufed to fay, ¢ any body might pay that would.’ 


“<The faét was, General Fielding, with very good in- 
clinations to fupport his fon in the handfomeft manner, very 
foon found it impracticable to make fuch appointments for 
him, as he could have wifhed. He had married again foon 
after the, death of our Author’s mother, and had fo large an 
increafe of family, and that too fo quick, that, with the 
neceflary demands of his ftation for a genteel and fyitable 
expence, he could not fpare out of his income any confider- 
able difburfements for the maintenance of his eldeft fon. ‘ Of 
this truth Henry Fielding was fenfible, and he was therefore, 
in whatever difficulties he might be involved, never wanting 
in filial piety; which, his neareft relations agree, was a 
fhining part of his character. By difficulties, his refolution 
was never fubdued; on the contrary, they only rouzed him 
to ftruggle am them with a peculiar fpirit and magna- 
nimity. When he advanced a little more in life, and his 
commerce with mankind became enlarged, difappointments 
were obferved by his acquaintance to provoke him into an 
occafional peevifhnefs, and feverity of animadverfion. This, 
however, had not a tendency to embitter his mind, or to 
tinge his general temper, which was remarkably gay, and 
for the nok part overflowing into wit, mirth, and good hu- 
mour. As he difdained all littlenefs of fpirit, wherever he 
met with it in his dealings with the world, his indignation 
was apt to rife; and as he was of a penetrating difcernment, 
he could always develope felfifhnefs, miftruft, pride, avarice, 
interefted friendfhip, the ungenerous, and the unfeeling tem- 
per, however plaufibly difguifed: and, as he could read them 
to the bottom, fo he could likewife aflault them with the 
keeneft ftrokes of fpirited and manly fatire. Amongft the 
many fine traits of defcription in that character, which Ta- 
citus has left us of AGRICOLA, there is a very delicate touch, 
which occurs to me at prefent, and feems applicable to the 
temper of our Author; his reproof was fometimes thought to 
carry with it a degree of afperity ; as to the good a ami- 
Rev. May, 1762. able, 
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able, he was polite ; to the unworthy, he was rather harflt ; 
but his anger, once vented, there remained no trace of it : 
from his fecrecy and filence you had nothing to apprehend. 
Apud quifdam acerbior in convictis narrabatur ; ut bonis comis, 
ita adver{us malos injucundus. Ceterum ex iracundia nibil fupe- 
rerat : fecretum & filentium ejus non timeres. Difagreeable im- 
preffions never continued long upon his mind ; his imagin- 
ation was fond of feizing every gay profpect, and in his worft 
adverfities filled him. with fanguine hopes of a better fituation. 
To obtain this, he flattered himfelf that he fhould find his 
refources in his wit and invention ; and accordingly he coms 
menced a Writer for the Stage in the year 1727, being then 
about twenty years of age. 


‘© His firft dramatic piece foon after adventured into the 
world, and was called Love in feveral Mafques. It immedi- 
ately fucceeded the Provoked Hufband, a play, which, as our 
Author obferves, for the continued fpace of twenty-eight 
nights received as great and as juft applaufes, as ever were 
beftowed on the Englifh ftage. _ The/e, fays Mr. Fielding, 
were difficulties, which feemed rather to require the’ fuperior force 
of a Wycherley or a Congreve, than a raw and unexperienced pen 
(for I believe [ may boaft that none ever appeared fo early cn the 
fiage.) Notwithftanding thefe obftacles, the play, we find, 
was favourably received. His fecond play, the Zemple Beau, 
appeared the year after, and contains a great deal of fpirit 
and real humour. * Perhaps tn thofe days, when audiences 
were in the era of delicate and higher comedy, the fuccefs of 
th's piece was not very remarkable; but furely pieces of no 
very fuperior merit have drawn crowded houfes within our 
own memory, and have been attended with a brilliancy of 
fuccefs : not but it muft be acknowleged that the picture of 2 
Temple Rake fince exhibited by the late Dr. Hoadly in the 
Sufpicious Hufband, has more of what the Italians call For- 
TUNATO, than can be allowed to the carelefs and hafty pen- 
cil of Mr. Fielding. It would lead a great way from the in- 
tention of this Eflay, fhould we attempt to analyfe the fe- 
veral dramatic compofitions of this Author; and, indeed, 
as he confefledly did not attain to pre-eminence in this branch 
ot writing, at leaft was unequal to his other productions, it 
may de fuffictent to obferve that from the year 1727 to the end 
of 1736, almoft all his plays and farces were written, not 
above two or\three having appeared fince that time: fo that 
he produced about eighteen theatrical performances, plays 
and farces included, before he was quite thirty years old. 
Ne 
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No fele@ion has been made of thofe pieces, but they are all 
printed together in this Edition, that the Public might have 
the entire Theatre of HenryFielding. For though it muft 
be acknowleged that in the whole colle&tion there are few 
plays likely to make any confiderable figure on the ftage here- 
after, yet they are worthy of being preferved, being the works 
of a genius, who in his wildeft and moft inaccurate produc- 
tions, yet occafionally difplays the talent of a mafter. Though 
in the plan of«his pieces he is not always regular, yet he 4s 
often happy in his dition and ftyle; and in every groupe, 
that he has exhibited, there are to be feen particular deliné- 
ations that will amply recompenfe the attention beftowed 
upon them. ‘The comedy of the A&j/er, which he has moftly 
taken from Moliere, has maintained its ground upon the 
ftage ever fince it was firft performed, and has the value of a 
copy from a-great painter by an eminent hand. If the co- 
medy of Pa/quin.were reftored to the ftage, it would perhaps 
be a more favourite entertainment with our audiences, than 
the much admired Rehearfal; a more rational one it certainly 
would be, as it would undoubtedly be better underftood,_—. 


“ The Pafguin of Fielding, though its fuccefs was confi- 
derable, never fhone forth with a luftre equal to its merit; 
and yet it is a compofition that would have done honour to 
the Athenian ftage, when the Middle Comedy, under the 
authority of the laws, made ufe of fictitious names to fatyrize 
vice and folly, however dignified by honours and employ- 
ments. But the Middle Comedy did not flourifh long at 
Athens; the archnefs of its aim, and the poignancy of its 
fatire, foon became offenfive to the officers of ftate: a law 
was made to prohibit thofe oblique ftrokes of.wit, and the 
comic mufe was reftrained from all indulgencies of perfonal 
fatire, however humoroufly drawn, under the appearance of 
imaginary characters. ‘The fame fate attended the ufe of the 
Middle Comedy in England ; and it is faid that the wit and 
humour of our modern Ariffophanes, Mr. Fielding, whofe 
quarry in fome of his pieces, particularly the Aiforical Re~ 
-gifler, was higher game than in prudence he fhould have 
-chofen, were principal inftruments in provoking that law, 
under which the Britifh theatre has groaned ever fince. But 
the: minifter was fore, and in his refentment he ftruck too 
deep a blow. Had he confidered that by the bill, which af- 
_terwards paffed into a Jaw, he was entailing flavery on the 
mufes, and that a time might come, when all dramatic genius 
fhould thereby be led a valle in the train of the managers of 
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the theatre, to be gracioufly foftered, or haughtily opprefled, 
according to their caprice and prejudice; perhaps then, as 
he was himfelf of a large and comprehenfive underftanding, 
and poffeffed befides the virtues of humanity, he might have 
been contented with milder reftrictions, and not have made 
the remedy almoft worfe than the difeafe*. But licentioufnefs 
was to be retrenched, and liberty received a ftab in the ope- 
ration ; Juxuriant branches, that were extravagant in their 
growth, were to be lopped away; and, to make fhort work 
of it, the woodman in a fit of anger applied his axe to the root 
of the tree.— 


But it may be afked, are the Players to be judges of the 
King’s Minifters? Shall grimace and mimickry attack the 
moft exalted characters ; and muft the great officers of ftate be, 
at the mercy of the actors, exhibited on a public ftage? Why 
no ;—except in a Coronation, I think, his Majefty’s fervants 
fhould not be made ridiculous; and the dangerous tendenc 
of this buffooning kind of humour is ftrongly marked by a 
learned Writer+, when he obferves that ‘ This weapon, in 
© the diffolute times of Charles I]. compleated the ruin of the 
« beft Minifter of that age. The Hiftorians tell us, that 
¢ Chancellor Hyde was brought into his Majefty’s contempt 
* by this court eo They mimicked his walk and 
* gefture, with a fire-fhovel and bellows for the mace and 
© purfe. Thus it being the reprefentation, and not the ob- 
« ject reprefented, which ftrikes the fancy, vice and virtue 
¢ muft fall indifferently before it.’ 


*¢ If fuch were the effects of private mimickry, public 
drolls would undoubtedly be found of more pernicious confe- 
quence. Away with them therefore ; they are illiberal, they 
are unworthy; let licentioufnefs be banifhed from the theatres, 
but let the liberty of the free-born mufe be immortal! The 
true idea of liberty confifts in the free and unlimited power 
of doing whatever fhall not injure the civil and religious in- 
{titutions of the ftate, nor be deemed invafive of the peace 


* If it behoved the Minifter to confider the liberty of the Prefs, and 
the independency of the Mufes, fmarting and fore as our Biographer 
confeffes him to have been, under the lath of a licentious Satyrift, it 
was certainly much more incumbent on the Satyrift himfelf to have 
taken thefe circumftances under confideration, «nd not to have wan- 
tonly provoked that refentment which proved fo fatal to Letters. If 
thofe who are infpired by the Mufes, are imprudent enough thus to 
endanger the caufe of literature, who can we expect will take it un- 
der their protection ? 
+ The Author of the Divine Legation of Mofes; 3 4 
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and welfare of our fellow fubjects ; but Dramatic Authors are 
fo circumftanced at prefent, that this invaluable bleffing is 
withdrawn from them: the Mufes are enflaved in a land of 
liberty, and this at leaft fhould excufe the Poets of the age for 
not rifing to nobler heights, till the weight is taken off, which 
now deprefles their ftrongeft efforts. It muft be allowed, that 
in reftraining the licentioufnefs of the theatre our legiflature 
very wifely imitated the good fenfe of the Athenian ma- 
giftracy, who by law interdicted the freedoms of the MippLE 
Comepy ; but it is to be wiihed that they had alfo imitated 
the moderation of the Greek law-givers, who, when they 
refolved to give a check to indecorum, yet left a free and un- 
bounded fcope to the New Comedy, which confifted in agree- 
able and lively reprefentations of manners, paffions, virtues, 
vices, and follies from the general volume of nature, with- 
out giving to any part of the tranfcript the peculiar marks or 
fingularities of any individual. ‘Thus Poets were only hin - 
dered from being libellers, but were left in full poffeffion of 
ufeful and general fatire, and all avenues of accefs to the 
public were generoufly thrown open to them. As we have 
at prefent the happinefs of living in a reign, when Maj 
condefcends to look with a favourable afpeét on the liberal 
arts, many are fanguine enough to entertain hopes that the 
Mufe may be releafed from her fetters, and reftored to the 
free exercife of the amiable part of her province. Whena 
bee is deprived of: its noxious fting, it may be fafely permit- 
ted to rove at large among all the flowers of a garden; and it 
will be no inconfiderable addition to the luftre of the crown,. 
if with an AUGUSTAN REIGN of equity, moderation, victory; 
and wifdom, which every Briton promifes himfelf, there be 
alfo revived an AuGusTAN AGF OF LETTERs. 


‘< Though the foregoing obfervations may appear digref- 
five from the main defign of this Effay, yet as the fubject is 
important, and took its rife in a great meafure from the Writ- 
ings of Mr. Fielding, to advert a while to the confequences 
which flowed to the community from his actions, cannot be 
deemed altogether impertinent. It is only like going out of 
the way a little to trace a rivulet in its progrefs, to mark its 
windings, to obferve whether it beftows fertility on the neigh- 
bouring meadows, and then returning to the ftraight road, 
to purfue the regular traét of the journey. 7 | 


“¢ In the Comedy called Rape upon Rape,,or the Coffee-houfe 
Politician, we have an admirable draught of a character ve 
common in this country, namely, a man who is /mitten with 
b 3 an 
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an infatiable ¢hir/? for news, and concerns himfelf more about 
the balance of power than of his books. ‘The folly of thefe 
ftatefmen out of place is there exhibited with a matfterly 
ridicule; and indeed in all the Plays of our Author, however 
in fome refpects deficient, there are ftrokes of humour and 
half-length paintings, not excelled by fome of the ableft 
artifts. The Farces written by Mr. lielding were almoft all 
of them very fuccefsful, and many of them are ftill acted every 
winter with a continuance of approbation. ‘They were ge- 
nerally the production of two or three mornings, fo great was 
his facility im writing ; and to this day they bear frequent re- 
petition, at leaft as well as any other pieces of the kind. 





«The mock Tragedy of Tom THums is replete with as 
fine parody as perhaps has ever been written ; the LorTery, 
the INTRIGUING CHAMBERMAID, and the Vircin Un- 
MASKED, befides the real entertainment they afford, had on 
their firft appearance this additional merit, that they ferved to 
make early difcoveries of that true comic genius, which was 
then dawning forth in Mrs, Clive; which has fince unfolded 
itfelf to a fulnefs.of perfection, and continues to this day to 
be one of the trueft ornaments of the ftage.” 


As this Effay promifes to ‘treat of the Genius, as well as 
the Life of Henry Fielding, the Writer deemed it not impro- 
_ fer'to paufe here for an enquiry into his talents, though.we 

are ‘hot arrived at that period of hi Life, when they difplayed 
themfelves in their full warmth and fplendour. And here, 
{ays he, it js neceflary to caution the Reader not to confine 
his idea of what is intended by the word genius, to any one 
fingle faculty of the mind; becaufe it is obfervable that many 
miftakes havé arifen, even among Writers of penetrating 
judgment, and well yerfed in critical learning, by haftily at- 
taching themfelves to an imperfect notion of this term fo 
common in literary differtations, That invention is the firft 
great leading talent of a Poet has been a point long fince de- 
termined, becaufe it is principally owing to that faculty of 
the mind that he is able to create, and be, as it were, a 
MAKER, which is implied in his original title given to him 
by the confent of Greece. But furely there are many other 

wers of the mind as fully effential to conftitute a fine Poet, 
and therefore, in order to give the true character of any 
Author’s abilities, it fhould feem neceflary to come toa right 
underftanding of what is meant by Genius, and to analyfe 
and arrange its {everal qualities, This once adjufted, it 
, 6 : might 
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might prove no unpleafing tafk to examine what are the {pe- 
cific qualities of any Poet in particular; to point out the ta- 
lents of which he feems to have the freeft command, or in 
the ufe of which he feems, as it were, to be left-handed. In 
this piain fair-dealing way the true and real value of an 
Author will be eafily afcertainied ; whereas in the more con- 
fined method of inveftigation, which eftablifhes, at the outfet, 
one giant-quality, and finding the object of the enquiry de- 
ficient in that, immediately proceeds to undervalue him in 
the whole, there feems to be danger of not trying his caufe 
upon a full and equitable hearing, ‘Thus, I think, a late 
celebrated Poet is likely to fuffer an unjuft fentence from a 
gentleman, who has already obliged the Public with the firft 
volume of an Effay on his Life and Genius*, The com- 
mon aflertion which has been in every Half-critic’s mouth, 
namely, that. Mr. Pope had little invention, and therefore 
hhas but a bad claim to the name of Poet, feems to be un- 
guardedly adopted in the yery beginning of that ingenious 
aud entertaining work; and from that principle the con- 
clufion will probably decide againft our Englifh Homer. In 
dcfence of Mr. Pope’s fame, however, our prefent Biographer 
ftands forth, in oppofition to Mr. Warton’s opinion. ~ He 
enters pretty deeply into the enquiry, What Invention is? 
And, in our opinion, has clearly fhewn that Pope was (par- 
ticularly in refpect to the Rape of the Lock) as much a Port, 
as manifeftly a MAKER, as the great Father of the Epic Fa- 
ble. This difquifition may, at firft fight, appear fomewhat 
digreffive from the Life of Henry Fielding ; but it was not an 
unneceflary excurfion. It was expedient,’ as Mr. Murphy 
himfelf obferves, for the true delineation of an eminent Writ- 
er’s character, to remove difficulties out of’ the way, and 
to explain the terms of art ufed by Critics.’ And‘ thus 
having fhewn the different provinces of Invention, we arrive 
at a jufter idea of what is meant when we talk of an Au- 
thor’s Genius. : 


_ * See Review, Vol. XIV. p. 528, and Vol. XV. p. 52; where 
the Reader will find an ample account of this elegant a truly cri- 
' tical performance. . ae wear a & 


[This Article will be concluded in our next] Phe 
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ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


De la Nature: Or, 
A Philofophical Effay on the Syitem of Nature. Concluded, 


MONXU R Author, in the third part of this work, wherein, 

as was before obferved, he treats of Moral Inftin&, at- 
tributes to our age and nation the honour of this important 
difcovery. ‘* The Ancients (fays he) appeared to be igno- 
rant of a Moral Senfe, to which ignorance [ readily attribute 
the changes fo frequently introduced in their fcience of man- 
ners, Cicero has indeed afferted an innate, grateful, dif- 
mterefted probity in the heart of man. ‘The difcovery of a 
Mora} Inftiné& may neverthelefs be juftly attributed to the 
Moderns, from the great lights which have been thrown on 
this fubjeét by two Philofophers of the prefent age.” ‘Thefe 


_Philofophers are Hutchefon and Hume, whofe theory he 


adopts and endeavours to confirm and elucidate, by a method 
of reafoning perhaps too mechanical for the fubject, 


The Author of our Being, fays he, hath implanted in us 
an innate difpofition, to approve certain actions and qualities, 
and to blame.others; whence we are led to perceive juftice 
and injuftice by a natural impulfe, in the fame manner as 
the palate perceives the difference of taftes, totally inde~ 
pendent of reflection. ‘The beauty and deformity of moral 
actions, thus, are as perceptible as the beauty and deformity 
of faces; their diftinctions, founded on a natural fenfibility 
of the fame kind, being intimated to us in the fame manner, 
Hence, comparing the moral fenfe, in its nature and opera- 
tions, to the other fenfes of hearing, feeing, &c. he proceeds 
to enquire into the exiftence and nature of its organ. In 
this enquiry, however, having proved from analogy the ufe 
and neceflity of fuch an organ, he is reduced to confefs the 
want of experiments to lead us to the difcovery of it. But on 
the fuppofition of there exifting a fy{ftem of nerves, which, 


leading from the fenforium, extend themfelves as far as fome 


certain points of the internal frame of the brain, that com- 
munjfate with. other analogous external filaments ; he con- 
ceives the moral object may aét upon thofe nerves, in fuch a 
manner as tq excite in the foul the perception of its quatitics 
of Good and Evil. 

*¢ If we examine into the mechanifm of the other fenfa- 
tlons, we thall trace (he fays) cléarly the type of this. Ma- 
terial 
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‘terial objects carry with them their colour, favour, &c. or 
rather that which excites fuch fenfations in the foul. Thus 
every action or quality carries with it its moral tinéture, or 
at leaft that which excites a fenfe of its morality in the foul. 
‘When an object is painted on the retina, it is always accom- 
panied by its colour and figure; when a found ftrikes the ear, 
it is ever of fome particular tone, grave or acute: thus when 
I am an eye-witnefs of an action, I fee it with all its moral 
qualities; if I hear it related, the words convey through my 
ear, at the fame time, the moral character of the'action they 
-exprefs. It is true, the moral Good or Evil of actions is not 
vifible to the eye, nor palpable to the touch; nor do I pre- 
tend they are to be touched or felt by means of the organs of 
vifion or feeling: but this does not hinder them from bein 
perceived by their proper organs. Sound is neither vifible 
nor tangible ; but is it therefore lefs perceptible to the foul 
by means of the auditory nerves? ‘Thus, though moral ob- 
jects are not perceived as if painted on the eye, nor as im- 
pinging on the olfactory nerves, yet they become fenfible by 
the impreflion they make on the organs of their particular 
fenfe, called for that reafon the moral fenfe. What leaves 
this operation in fome obfcurity is, that we cannot particularly 
determine what thofe organs are. “Two things, however, 
refpecting this fubjeét, are certain, viz. that the morality of 
actions and characters is fomething fenfible, and that there 
is no fenfation excited in the foul, but by fome mechanifm 
correfponding to it in the organical fyftem of the body.” 


There is yet another obfcurity to which this Writer does 
not at all attend; and that lies in what relates to the moral 
qualities which, he fuppofes, every action or character, when 
feen or heard, carry along with them, to this moral fenfe. 
If this fenfe be, as he calls it in fome places, an Inftiné&t, whofe 
difcernment is prompt, eafy, and infallible, fomething that 
prefuppofes no idea, no knowlege, no reafoning, it mutt certainly 
be conceived to difcover, at firft fight, the Moral Good or 
Evil of every fuch action or character. But, what is gene- 
rally underftood by the Moral Good or Evil of an aétion, and 
Moral Virtue or Vice in the agent, are diftinét things. Ac- 
tions of generofity, humanity and the like, univerfally called 
fo, and confeffedly good, may be performed from motives 
neither generous nor humane; is it then the virtuous qualit 
of the action, or the agent, that is difcovered by this Inftin@, 
or conveyed with fuch action, to this Moral Senfe? As our 
Author does not pretend that confcience is any thing more 

5 than 
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‘believe never till they are told, or have 


connected by.the aflociation of ideas with fuch actions. ‘Thus 
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than a monitor to ourfelves, or that it is capable of reading 
the hearts of others, he muft certainly allow that it is the 
quality of the action only. Now this quality muft depend 
either on the motives that infpired it, or on the effeéts that 
follow it. The former more properly belong to the agent, 
and fhould characterize rather the defign than the fact. In- 
deed our Philofopher appears to admit, that the confequence 
of actions fhould diftinguifh their quality. ‘* Men (fays he) 
are by nature rather friends than enemies, a ftate of warfare 


-being unnatural. An innate fentiment of benevolence makes 


them find a pleafure in doing each other good, and a repug- 
nance to fee each other fuffer: this Inftin& ftrongly induces 
them to approve all that is ufeful to mankind, and to blame 
every thing that is prejudicial to them.” Here we fee, that 
the utiliry and prejudice to mankind, are made the criterion 


of the Good or Evil of thofe things, which the Moral Inftiné&t 


is faid to approve cr blame. Hence the natural confequences 
of the action, independent of the defign of the agent, muft 


denominate its quality ; for though, {peaking of this Inftin&, 
our Author fays elfewhere, Rien n’ef? bon que par lui, he cer- 


tainly can mean no more, than that it muft neceflarily ap- 


prove every thing that is good, and not that its approbation 
conitituted that goodnefs. — Might we not afk him now, how 


‘this infallible Inftin@ appears to be innate, and how it ope- 


sates in man? Will an action, naturally tending to the uti- 


dity of mankind, and confequently fuch as the Moral Inftine 


muft approve, make its utility known merely by its being 
feen or related to the fpectator or auditor ? Or wi.l the Moral 
Inftin& of either immediately difcover it? If not, will the 
fight of fuch an action, or the hearing of it related, as our 
Author fuppofes, excite the Moral Senfe to approbation? 
‘Surely no: that Inftinct, or Senfe, may compel us to approve, 
and take pleafure in actions or characters, that, we conceive, 
tend to the Good of our fellow creatures ; but it is by other 
means we muft form fuch conceptions of them, and not 
merely by Moral Inftin&. There is, therefore, in man no 
fuch infallible Inftin&, as our Philofopher fuppofes, capable of 


‘rightly approving or difapproving a moral action or quality, at 


firft fight. Children and fools (he fays) know very-well when 
they do amifs. In fome things papery they may ;_ but we 

earned by experience 
the good or ill effects of their actions ; which effects are not 
‘always mechanically imprefled on any fenfe, at the time the 
actions are committed, but are difcovered afterwards and 
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& deed, that might ftrike us with horror did we know the 
natural or ufual confequences of it, might be looked on with 
indifference, fuch confequences being unknown. It is not 
therefore the action that carries with it the impreffion of its 
Morality or Immorality, but itis the memory, or the under- 
ftanding, operating in‘conjunétion with the perception of 
fuch action, that muft reprefent its moral quality to its pro- 
per fenfe. 


It is faid our emotions, in favour or deteftation of moral 
actions, are frequently fudden and involuntary, and there- 
fore cannot be owing to the operations of our reafon, to any 
, deliberate examination into the good or ill qualities, or effects 
of thofe aétions. This is very true: the Moral Senfe, like 
all others, is aéted on by appearances, and by our already- 
acquired notions of things, and does not wait for.the affiftance 
of reafon. Hence it is that we are fo frequently deceived in 
thefe emotions, and confcientioufly detelt an action as vi- 
cious; which, when we come to know its motives and con- 
fequences, the fame Inftin&, which moved us to deteft, ex- 
cites us to applaud or approve. 


Virtuous actions, we are told, give pleafure, and vicious 
ones pain, to the Moral Senfe ; which pleafure and pain are 
in both cafes purely organical, and are the fimple effet of the 
impreffion made on that fenfe by the obje@, in the fame man- 


ner as a fine {cent delights, and a rank one offends the fmell, \ 


But here we would afk, Whether that approbation which the 
con{cience (fuppofed to be this Moral Senfe, or immediately 
under the direction of it) beftows on good actions, arifes 
from, and is proportionable to, the pleafure fuch aétions give 
that fenfe? Or whether it arifes from a confcioufnefs or cons 
ception of the utility, of which fuch actions might prove to 
mankind? In other wards, is the pleafure we take, in. fee- 
ing or contemplating virtuous actions, the caufe or the con- 
fequence of that approbation? Doth this Moral Senfe de- 
light in what gives it pleafure, merely for its fo doing; or 
doth it feel pleafure from the fact, in confequence of the good 
it promifes to be of to others? If the former be the cafe, it 
appears to be that only of a felfifh appetite, not taking plea- 
fure in virtue for the fake of virtue, but for the fake of its 
own gratification, which is as well ferved by the appearance 
of a good ation as by the reality. And, if it be the latter, 
it is evidently neceflary that this fenfe fhould be direéted to its 
proper object, by reabons or information, as it cannot. se 
we 
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wife difcern the good or ill confequences of actions, on which 
depends their morality. 


But this Philofopher has made an egregious blunder, in not 
properly diftinguifhing between fuch an infallible Infting, 
as he fuppofes in one place, and fuch a fenfe in all refpects 
like the other fenfes, in another, ‘The Creator (he fays) 
would not truft our prefervation to our reafon, but has com- 
mitted it to the care of our fenfes; in the fidelity of whofe 
operations he knew there was a greater fecurity than in the 
caprices of the underftanding: and that by fo much as re- 
fleétion is flower in its operations than the mechanical motions 
accelerated by fentiment.———-We know not how far Inftinc&t 
or Sentiment, might be a better prefervative of the animal 
than reafon, in a favage and folitary ftate ; but certainly in 
fuch a ftate the Moral Inftin&,. our Author contends for, 
could be of little ufe. And in the prefent fituation of mah, 
though it muft be owncd the operations of reafon in matters 
quite novel and abftrufe are flow ; yet thofe ideas, which are 
immediately neceflary to prefervation, are fo readily gained, 
and, when gained, are fo ready for ufe at the command of the 
fenfes, that we find no occafion to prefer the office of mere fen- 
timent. Our Author is furely the firft Philofopher that ever 
fo ftrenuoufly maintained the Infallibility of Perception, and 
at the fame time declaimed againft the Caprices of Reafon. But 
this is owing to his want of making a proper ufe of the lat- 
ter, and his miftaking the operations of one for the other. 
Of this we might give more than one inftance. In order to 
illuftrate the manner, in which, he conceives, moral actions 
operate on their refpective fenfe, by comparing it with that 
of the other fenfes, he tells us that every object carries with 
it its qualities, fuch as colour, figure, tafte, &c. of which 
qualities a fenfation is excited, at the fame time, with the 
fenfation of fuch object. We muft remind him, however, 
that objects, abftracted from their qualities, are ideal and not 
perceptible ; they are not perceived by any fenfe, but formed 
by the imagination, or inferred by the underftanding, in con- 
fequence of the perceptions excited by their qualities. The 
allufion, therefore, which our Author here makes between 
moral and phyfical objects can never hold good. 


_ On the whole, however, we admit, with this Philofopher, 
that the idea of moral relations does not neceflarily affect the 
heart ; we conceive,:neverthelefs, that the heart could never 
be affected by moral actions, if the underftanding had formed 
-no jdea of thofe relations, 
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With regard to the fourth part of this work, wheréin our 
Author treats of the Soul, it may be fufficient juft to remark, 
that he confiders it as diftin&t and feparate from the Body; a 
diftin&@tion which, however juft and proper to be made, we 
are very little qualified, as Phyfiologifts, to make. This 
Philofopher, indeed, confiders the Soul as an organical being, 
only more diminutive and of a finer fubftance than the grofler 
Body ; on its union with which, neverthelefs, the develope- 
ment of its organs depends. But we muft here take leave of 
this performance, with obferving that, throughout the whole, 
there is difcovered more ingenuity than found reafoning; 
and that we cannot help applauding the fertility of the Writ- 
er’s imagination, even where we are obliged to cenfure the 


inaccuracy of his judgment. 
K-n-k 





Briefe von den Herrn Gellert und Rabener. 


Letters that paffled between Meffieurs Gellert and Rabener, 
Leipfic, 1761. 


HE publication of thefe Letters, which are only four in 
number, has, it feems, been made without the privity or 
confent of the Writers ;:on which account thofe Gentlemen 
may probably be difpleafed, notwithftanding the very favour- 
able reception they have met with from the public. Several 
Editions have already been printed, to fome of which is an- 
nexed a real or pretended converfation between Mr. Gellert 
and his Pruffian Majefty.. ‘They are, on the whole, we are af- 
fured, not unworthy their Authors, although not of fufficient 
merit to authorize thofe lavifh encomiums beftowed on them, 
or the avidity with which they have been bought up and read 
in. Gérmany. 


‘It is fomewhat remarkable, however, that the horrors of 
war, amidft which this literary correfpondence was carried 
on, fhould not have deprived it of that fpirit and pleafantry 
with which thefe Letters abound ; efpecially as the parties 
themfelves were confiderable fufferers in their private fortunes, 
from the circumftances attending the common calamity. As 
for poor Rabener, he had the mortification of feeing his houfe, 
his books, manufcripts, and all his other effeéts burnt and 
deftroyed ; an account of which accident he gives to his friend 
in the following manner: 


“wr 
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<< A fhower of bullets and fhells, pouring about my hoife, 
I left it, and took fanuary with the Governor; whither, 
about five o’clock, my honeft Valet came to acquaint me that 
my houfe was levelled with the ground ; that the bombs had 
made their way into the vaults, and had burnt every thing 
I had placedithere. ‘To my comfort, indeed, he told me, the 
cellar was not damaged, but that it was very carefully pil- 
laged by the foldiers who were fent to put out the fire. This 


Ra 





' was a terrible ftroke, my dear friend, a cutting blow, indeed ! 
& My furniture, cloaths, linnen, provifion, all my books and 
, manu(cripts, together with your letters, which I ever care- 
f fully preferved, all were loft. Of cffects, to the amount of 
‘ three thoufand rixdollars, I have not faved to the value of it 


ten. An old furtout, which I put.on to affift in preventing 
Xhe fire;. <n old peruke, picked up for the fame purpofe ; a 
little linnen, fo much worn as to have been already configned 
to the ufe of my fervant; and a night-gown: thefe are all 
the remains of my wardrobe. ‘To the great confolation alfo 
of all fools that came after me, thofe valuable manufcripts 
which fhould have been printed when I was dead and gone, 
are all gone before me! Alas, every fingle fheet of them 
burnt to. afhes! _ So that at prefent it is hardly worth while 
S&S for me to die at all, fince I have no pofthumous piece to be- 
queath to the world. Before this fatal accident, indeed, I 
had fome confolation in the thoughts of dying, from the noife 
amy Writings would make after my deceafe ; but now I am 
‘fully determined to live as long and as commodioufly as I can. 
My ‘heart, indeed, bleeds within me when I think of my 
darling books; the lofs of which I fhould never ceafe to re- 
gret, did not a thread-bare furtout and a dirty fhirt ppt ine 
in mind of the comforts of a good coat and clean linnen. In 


fhort, my dear friend, I am reduced even to the beggary of a 
Poet.” 





Thefe are thy triumphs, thy exploits, OCasar! K-n-k 
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POLITICAL. 
Art..1. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of E t: Or, 
Confiderations on fending Land-Forces io Portugal. 8vo. 6d. 
A. Henderfon. 


ifapproves of our being fo alert to defend the Portuguefe, whom 
the Letter-Writer deems more able to. cope with the Spaniards, 
than. 
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than they are generally fuppofed, He thinks a Land War in Por. 
tugal ‘mult be as fatal to Britith forces, as the War in Germany 
hath proved; and he apprehends that it may Coft us'400,000 men in 
five year's Lime. Our Readers will be the lefs furprized at this 
Pampbleteer’s ability to afcertain the number fo long before hand, 
when they are informed that he is a fecond-fighted Scotfman. 


Art. 2. Lhe Caufes of the War between Great- Britain and Spain, 
as they appear from the Papers that paffed between both Courts, 
impartially confidered, 4to. ts. Griffiths. 


This is a fober performance, penned with good fenfe and decen- 
cy; but neither is the matter new, nor is the manner fufficiently 
{tiiking, to engage attention on a beaten fubject. Red 


Art. 3. The Conftitutional Querif?. Containing the Sentiments 
of an impartial Englifhman on the prefent Rupture with Spain; 
its political State, internal Weaknefs, and beft Method of at- 
tacking hers 8vo. ‘IS. 6d. Nicoll. 


As our Readers tay be fomewhat put to it, as the phrafe is, ‘to 
make out the fenfe of this Author’s Title. page, it may not be un- 
neceflary to inform them, that, from a perufal of the Pamphlet itfelf, 
we have difcovered the meaning. By the words prefent Kupture with 
Spain, its political State, &c. we are not to underitand the political 
State of the Rupture, but of the Kingdom. This is, indeed, partly 
afcertained by his ‘* beft method of attacking 4er;” by which he 
obvioufly intends the Spanifh nation: for nations are always {poken 
of in the feminine, but who ever heard of the Sex of a Rupture ? 

‘Having fettled the meaning of the Title-page, it remains that we 
mention a word or two concerning the reft of the work; buat, after 
the fpecimen we have given of the Author's manner of writing, little 
more need be faid about him, or his performance. In brief, then, 
the man talks like a good, honeft fort of a body, and what he fays 
may pafs very current among our Coffee-houfe Politicians; Mr. What 
a’ye call him, at the Somerfet, will certainly deem him an Gracle,— 
he talks fo much in Mr. What a’ye call bim’s own way. 


Art. 4. A full Expofition of a Pamphlet, entitled, Obfervations 
on the Papers relative to the Rupture with Spain*. Jy 
which the Charge, in refpect to a criminal Concealment of thofe 


Papers, is refuted ; the Unreafonablene/s of fuch a Rupture, . 


at the Time of Mr. Pitt’s Refignation, is demonflrated; and 

the pretended Procraftination of that Meafure, vindicated. In 

an Anfwer from the Country-Gentleman to the Member of Par- 

liament’s Letter. 8vo. 1s. Williams, Fleetftreet. 

The Country-Gentleman feems to be a match for the Town-Poli- 
tician. His remarks on the above-mentioned topics are fpirited, 
and, we think, much to the purpofe. 


* See Review for March, p. 230. 
Art. 5: 
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Art. 5. A-Treatife upon. perennial Ways and Means, with other 
political Tratts. dInferibed to the King. By. T. Brecknock, 
4to.-38. Becket. 


When we faw the Advertifement of this Treatife, under the title 
of Brecknock’s Ways and Means, we could not but admire the genero- 
fity and public fpirit of a private Subjeét, who kindly condefcended 
to relieve the Committee cf Supplies from the weight of providing for 
the public neceflities. Whether he was a pupil and affiftant of the 
induttrious 7. Majie, or of the more induftrious 7. Henriques, we 
were, and ftill are, at a lofs to determine ; but we do not hefitate to 
affirm, that the beft of their works, or, in other words, the fineit of 
their frenzies, are not fuperior to this production of Mr. Timothy, 
or Timoleon, Brecknock 

We advife him, however, to check the rapidity of his compofi- 
tion; for the laws of the land, and the regulations of a certain aflem- 
bly, are great enemies to the bold exertion of political genius: and 
there have been times, when the following paragraph might have 
been thought too full of fpirit. 

‘* The Brewers (fays this incomparable Writer) have a bill of the 
moft dangerous tendency now depending in Parliament; the Com< 
mons, without one fingle debate about it, or without once enquiring 
into the political reétitude, cr turpitude of it, will probably have 
given their confent to it before the publication of thefe fheets. ‘The 
Peers, moft likely, will throw it out of their houfe; but ex majori 
Cautela, I thought it, Sir, my duty thus humbly to advertife your 
Majefty of it, that by fo timely an intelligence your Majefty might, 
by virtue of your Royal Prerogative, apvise uPoN IT.” 

It is certainly very kind in Mr. Brecknock to give his Majefty fuch 
timely intelligence ; and the Privy Council, as well as the whole Par- 
liament, wjll undoubtedly be greatly obliged to him for doing their 
duty forthem. As warm patriots, however, whofe attention is di- 
retly bent on grand and perennial projects, are apt to overlook 
collateral circumftances, we take this opportunity of reminding Mr. 
Brecknock, that there is an officer belonging to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, called the Serjeant at Arms. | 

As to Mr. Brecknock’s Scheme, to epitomize it would be to do it 
injuftice; more efpecially as we are periuaded that a Reader of tafte 
and difcernment, would as foon perufe the whole at large, as go through 
an abftra&t of fo extraordinary a performance. R-a 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 6. Tales from Fontaine; the firft Satire, and firft Epiftl of 
Horace; and a Letter to a Friend on his repining at old Age. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Nourfe. 


Fontaine, and our countryman, Prior, were infpired by the fame 
Mofe.* Their Writings are diftinguifhed by the fame happy eafe, and 
graceful negligence of expreflion. They both greatly excelled in 
Tale-telling Poetry, and the Tales of both are too licentious. — By 
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this fault they have defervedly robbed themfelves of that praife which 
every fon of Phocbas is fond of, the public approbation of the Fair. 
A modeft Lady cannot with any countenance mention the eafy Stories 
of Matt. Prior, or give any intmation that fhe is fond of the Tales 
of Fontaine. 

Some of thofe Tales ‘are here unéqually tranflated. The Tranf- 
Jator has now and then hit off a few tolerable lines, but his verfes are 
in general very lame, flovenly, and inaccurate; and fuch rhymes has 
he tagged as never were tagged before ;—fuch as, 

The firft declares fhe is undone, 

Comfort to hercan né’er returii : 

But don’t regard her; ‘tis a joke ; 

Each Female pipes the felf-fame note. | 

The Tranflations from Horace are like thofe from Fontaine; and 
the Letter to a Friend, on his repining at old Age, has no more po 
etical merit than the reft. La 


Art. 7. The Progrefs of Lying, a Satire. ato. 18. Nicoll. 


A good fober fort of a fatire, againft a very bad fort of vice; the 
ineaneft and moft contemptible to which the weaknefs of human na- 
ture is liable. ‘The ftyle of the Poetry refembles that of Daniel de 
Foe’s fatirical pieces. 


Art. 8. Lerne’s Mufe to the King. Folio. 6d. Dodfley. 
A fpirited and elegant Compliment to his prefent Majefly. 


Art. 9. Poems. By Robert Lloyd. A: M. 4to. 10s. 64. 


Boards. Davies. 


The principal Poems in this Colletion were firft pub!ifhed in diftinet 
Pamphlets, and have been refpeétively confidered in the Review ; 
as the Actor ; Shakefpear, an Epiftle to Mr. Garrick ; an Epiftle to 
Mr. Churchill ; fome Odes, &c. Severah of the additional pieces are 
equal in merit t6 any thing before publifhed by this ingenious Writer. 
As for thofe of inferior note, they are, as Corneille faid of Cardinal 
Richlieu, not good enough to be praifed, and too good td be damned. 
However, all have done their part toward filling up ahandfomeQuarto 
Volume; and the numerous lift of fubfCribers, added to the many 
other lifts of the like kind, which we have feen, will ferve to fecure 
the prefent age from the reproach of being unfavourable to literature. 

. La 
Art. 10. The Farmer’s Return from London: An Interlude. At 
it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane,~ 4to. 
1s. Tonfon. 


The Farmer humoroufly relates to his Wife and Children what rare 
things he zaw in London foin Zity ; the Crownation, the Pleays, 
and the Ghoaitt of Cock-leane!—The piecevis truly comic 3 but poffi- 
bly there is more wit in it than may be deemed fuitable to the cha- 
Rev. May, i762. Ce racters. 
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raéters.—-Mr. Hogarth has embellifhed this little performance with a 
frontifpiece. 


Art. 11. The Quack-Doétors, a Satire, in Hudibraftic Style. 
4to. rs. Moran. 


The vileft Poem on the vileft Subjeét. L& 


Art. 12. Elegia Scripta in Coemeterio ruftico Latine reddita. 
; 4to.1s. Rivington. 


Prefixed to this tranflation of the ingenious Elegy written in 2 
Country Church-yard, is an elegant complimentary Poem to the Au- 
thor, Mr. Gray. ‘The Tranflation, though in general inferior to the 
beautiful Original, is not without fome claflical merit ; and, the fol- 
lowing paflages excepted, is tolerably correét. 

Page 5. v. 3. in the following line, | 

SE ternum pofaere angu/to in Carcere duri 
Villarum Patres. 
The Tranflator has ufed the word p-/were in a neutral fenfe, which is 
not common. 
Can ftoried Urn, or animated Buf, 
Back to its manfion ca!l the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the filent Dutt, 
Or Flattery footh the dull cold ear of Death? 


This Stanza is thus tranflated : 
Ivferiptaene valent Urne, Jpirantiaque A°ra 
Ad fedes fugientem Animam revocare relicas ? 
Dicite, fcllicitet Cineres fi Fama repoftos ? 
Gloria fi gelidas Fatorum muiceat Aures? 
Mr. Gray, by the word Death, meant the Dead; in which caf, 
to fay the cold Ear of Death, was very proper and beautiful: but as 
the Tranflator has rendered the word Death by Fatorum, his gelidas 
Aures has not the fame propriety, neither do we think that in this 
Kine he has taken the fenfe of the Original. 
They kept the noifele/s tenor of their way 

ig at beft an uncouth line in the Original; and in the Tranflation, 
Servabant plawdum, Curfu fallente, Tenorem 

is equally quaint. 


For fuch of our Scholaftic Readers as are admirers of Anglo-Latin 
Poetry, fwe fhal] quote the Tranflation of the Epitaph which makes 
a part of the Elegy, as a {pecimen of this performance. 


| EPITaPHIUM. 
Nec Fama, neque notus, hic quiefcit, 
Fortune Juvenis, fuper filenti 
Telluris Gremio Caput reponens. 
Non Curas hamiles, Laremque parvum 
Contempfit pia Mufa; flebilifque 
-Jufit Melpomene fuum. vocari. 
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Huic largum fuit integramque Peétus, 
Er largum tulit 4 Deo Favorem: 
Solum quod potuit dare, indigenti 
Indulfit Lacrymam ; Deufque Amicum, 
Quod folum petiit, dedit roganti. 


Virtutes fuge curiofus ultra 

Scrutari; fuge Sedibus tremendis 
Culpas eruere, in Patris Deique 

Nilic mente facra fimul repdite 

Inter Spemque metumque conquiefcunt. 


: La 
MIscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 13. The Nice Lady: A Comedy. 1s.6d, Medley, 


The complaints of difappointed Genius merit the attention and 
redrefs of every friend to literature. Mr. G. S. Green, Author of 
the Comedy before us, has enrolled himfelf in this number. Ex- 
cited, as he tells us in his Preface, by the glorious profpeét of a thou- 
fand Guineas, which Mr. Garrick had declared he would give for a 
good Comedy, he immediately went towork. ‘* This, fays he, (the 
account of the thoufand Guineas) being imparted to the Author here- 
of, about fix years ago, he was refolved to put in for the palm; and : 
having written half the firft a€t about ten yeats before that, in fix 
weeks time he compleated the Fabric as it now ftands, with Prologue 
and Epilogue to embeliifh both fronts. ‘Thus finifhed, it was handed 
to Mr. Garrick for his /i4ing; but a thoufand Guineas being a 
weighty fum, and what moft people would like much better than a 
MS. of one quire of paper, no favour was fuund, nor prize to be ob- 
tained : He did not like it.” 

Unmerciful David! how couldft thou rejeé& the firft-born of this 
poor uncircumcifed Philiftine! Repulfed by thee, he betook himfelf 
with his child, now fixteen years old, into the confines of * Orel and 
Baliol, and {aid unto all their fons, Here is my child, do unto her as 
it feemeth ye good. Now thechildren of Orie/ and Baliol had know- 
lege of her; and having had her in keeping fome time, they, as ofual, 
difmified her, and raifed a contribution to enable her to come apon 
the town. ‘Thus the Nice Lady, once driven from Drury Lane, is 
come to try her fortune there again, and———a more miferable drab 
never wandered in that dirty region. 


‘a ' * Colleges in Oxford, La 








| Art. 14. 4a Effay upon Ocvconomy. The fecond Badrtion. By 
Edward Watkinfon, M.D. Reétor of Little Chart, in | 
Kent. 12mo. 6d. Sheffield, printed by Ward. ri 


At a time when “ A prevalence of Luxury, the love of fale plea- | ,) 


fure, and the pride of Lite, tempts (I had almoft faid) ail perfons to 
live above the rank which they bold in Socicty *,’———-—this excel- 


* The Author's words, p. 18. °. 
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lent little Tra&t cannot but be deemed peculiarly feafomable. We 
therefore heartily recommend it to the perufal of our younger Readers 
efpecially, as a fit moniior to the unexperienced, who more peculiarly 
ftand in need of caationary advice in regard to prudential concerns, 
as they are moft apt to be caught with the glare of exterior fhew, moit 
liable to fall into the diffipations of pleafure, and moft apt to be in- 
feted with the contagion of evil example. The Author confiders 
his fubjeét under the three principal heads of Foreca#t, Order, Pru- 
dence; and conftantly ftrengthens his judicious bints and remarks by 
apt citations from the Holy Scriptures: from which he has made an 
admirable collection of moral and prudential apophthcgms., 


Art. 15. The Complete Annuitant. Confifting of Tables of Intercf?, 
Simple and Compound; confiruéted on a new and familiar Plan, 
viz. 1. AnUniverfal Table of Simple Intereft, fhewing the Intere/t 
of any Sum of Money from 90,000,000/. to 1 Penny, and from 
1 to 365 Days abjolute, Fe. Il. Tables of Compound Intereft, 
at 3, 4, and 5/. per Cent. per Ann. fhewing the Amount and 
prefent Worth of any Sum, likewife the Amount. and prefent 
Worth of any yearly Sum, Rent, Annuity, or Penfion, at the 
fame Rates of Intereft, from 1 Year to 100 Years; with their 
Application in Reverftons, and renewing and purchafing of 
Leafes. WN. A Table of Reverfions. IV. A Table of An- 
nuities, fhewing how many Years Purchafe any Annuity or Leafe 
of any Land or Houfe is worth, and likewife for the Renewing 


t any Number of Years lapfed in any Leafe for any Term of 


ears, NV. ATable fhewing the Value of any Eftate in Fee 
Simple, wiih Tables of Fines for renewing College Leafes, &c. 
VI. Tables for the Valuation of Life Annuities at 3, 3'5 45 
5, and 6 per Cent. with their Logarithmical and Arithmetical 
Application in folving feveral curious Problems. VII. Anew 
Set ‘of Tables contrived for Quarter'y and Half Yearly Pay- 
ments, adapted to the above Tables, Sc. By Benjamin Webb. 
12mo. 6s. bound. MHenderfon and Kerth. 


Mr. Webb’s Tables for buying and filling Stocks, which we men- 
tioned in the twenty-fecond Volume of our Review, p. 71, gave fo 
much fatisfaction to the Public, that he has now extended his arith- 
metical labours to another equally interetting fubje€&t; and, we be- 
lieve, with equal accuracy and merit. The utility and plan of this 
work are thus briefly explained in the Author’s Preface : 

‘¢ The number of books of Simple and Compound Iutereft which 
are already extant, fhoyld, one would imagine, (ays Mr. Webb) have 
fo exhaufted the {ubject as to leave fearce any room for improvement ; 
and notwithftanding many ingenious Authors have produced fo many 
valuable performances, yet, as their calculations have been confined 
to certaim liated rates, and mott of them made for too fhort a time to 
render them of general-ufe; even to a’ nice Calculator, much leis to 
. ; perions 
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perfons not verfed in figures, none of them have fully anfwered the , 


end, and in many cafes will not, nor from the nature of them cam, 
without much labour, produce an exact anfwer. 

‘* This being the cafe in regard to Simple Intereft, I was induced 
to attempt fuch a fet of Tables, as might in all cafes, with the great- 
eit exactnels and eafe, anfwer all the purpofes of more extenfive and 
voluminous Ones ; and this. hope 1 may without vanity.venture to 
fay, the following concile fet, adapted to the fize of a {mall pocket- 
book, though calculated for every day in the year, will perfurm to 
fatisfact on, if not beyond expectation: for in order to render them 
univerfal, nothing more is required than to multiply your fum by the 
number of half pounds contained in the given rate of Interelt, and 
you have the an{wer in pence and the decimal parts of a penny, which 
there are few but can eafily reduce into thillings and pounds. 

‘© And farther, as in moit Tables of Simple Intereft which are 
conftruéted on a decimal plan, the calculation is made only for one 
pound, and therefore to folve que‘tions in common, recourfe muft be 
had to multiplication, thefe are already calculated ior any fum that 
can happen, without multiplying by the given fum ; and the numbers 
are {> contrived, that the true anfwer may be obtained with the at- 
moft certitude, from one penny to'g00,000,000 pounds. And to 
prevent any manner of trouble or confufion in computing the number 
of places to be taken out, | have diftinguifhed each article with its 
proper numerical charaéter, being thofe of the common numeration 
table inverted, viz. ux ¢r xc, which I flatter myfelf will not onl 
be ceemed a very agreeable improvement, but an ufeful difcovery in 
the application of decimal numbers to the purpvfes of bufinefs in ge- 
neral. 

*¢ After the fame manner I have proceeded with the Tables of 
Compound Intereft, which are calculated for any fum at the more 
common Rates of Intereit, viz. 3, 4, and 51. per cent. yearly pay- 
ments ; but in the ‘T'ables for other Rates of Intereft, the calcula- 
tion is made for one pound only, fhewing their application in makin 
Tables of Fines, &c. the renewing and purchafing of Leafes: and in 
order to render thefe Tables more extenfive and ufeful, there is added 
a new fet of Tables calculated on the above plan for Quarterly and 
Half-yearly Payments, and likewife for fhewing the value of One 
Quarter, One Half, and Three Quarters of a Year’s Annuity, Rent, 
Penfion, &c.—'o make this part of the performance more complete, 
are added Tables for finding the fuperficial Content of any piece of 
ground, building, &c. in fquare feet, yards, and acres 

“* As to the Tables of Life Annuities, thefe are calculated on the 
fame principles as thofe done by moft other Authors, only with this 
difference, that thefe are deduced from thirty years obfervations on 
the bills of mortality, from the year 1731 to the year 1761, confe- 
quently a more exact medium is thereby obtained than from a fhorter 
time. And in the calculation of them I have endeavoured to make 
them the more exa‘t, having carried them to three places of decimals, 
fhewing the method of calculating the fame for one life, two, three 
Or more joint lives, &c. and in the application of them have laid down 
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the moft eafy and familiar rules I could meet with; fo that nothing 
more than the knowlege of common Arithmetic is required in the 
folution of moft of the problems: and in thofe where a Logarithmical 
folution has been neceffary to fhorten the work, I have endeavoured 
to exprefs myfelf as clearly as poffible. 

* Laftly, for the Reader’s farther fatisfaction | have re-calculated 
thofe excellent Tables of Mr. Abraham de Moivre, with the advantage 
of having carried them to three places of decimals, and not only 
correéted the few errors I met with, but for the Computilt’s conveni- 
ence have annexed a Table of Logarithms adapted to his Tables, with 
the common and hyperbolical Logarithms to the Rates of 5, 34, 4, 
s, and 61. percent. and for the accommodation of thofe unacquainted 
with the ufe of the Logarithmical canon, I have contrived a method 
to conftruct new Univerfal Monomial Theorems, whereby the amount 
ofany fum, or Annuity for-Yearly, Half-yearly, and Quarterly Pay- 
ments, may be calculated for any Rate of Intereft.” 


Art. 16. 4 Defence of the united Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land, trading to the Eaft Indies, and their Servants (particu- 
larly thefe at Bengal) againft the Complaints of the Dutch Eaft 
India Company , being a Memorial from the Englifh Company to 
his Maje/ty on that Subjeé?. gto. 2s. 6d. Brotherton. 


This is the Anfwer to the Dutch account of the _hoftilities between 
their countrymen and ours at Bengal, mentioned in the Review for 
January lafl, p.76. The evidence on both fides of the quettion be- 
ing now laid before the Public, we refer the curious Reader to thofe 
criginal Documents, for farther fatisfa€tion, in regard to a traniaétion 
which we hope will be amicably feitled, as foon as the merits of the 
caufe are clearly explained to both parties; which, we apprehend, 
they undoubtedly are, in the prefent Publication.—The Dutch appear 
to be equally unfoitunate in this difpute, both in the field and upon 
paper. In the Indies they met with knock-down S/saus, and here 
feem to be fome knock-down arguments; which we lufpect they will 
hardly be able to anfwer. , 


Art. 17, Adforal and Philofophical Effays on feveral Subjects, viz. 
A View of the buman Facuitics 3 a foort Account of the Werld ; 
two D:fcourfes on Decency; an Effay on Self-love. 12m0. 35. 
Longman. 


In the frft'and fecond part: of this Colletion the matter is difpafed 
in the form of Dialogues. This, however, is merely formal, the ftyle 
and manner being mych the ‘ame throughout. The language indeed 
is not the moftelegant, hut there is much good fenfe and fome in- 
ftances of a delicacy of fentiment to be found in thefe little perform- 
ances. If the Author alfo doth not appear cither the profound Philo- 
fopher or the fine Writer, he hath had the art to throw together a 
2 niimber of ingenious, though fometimes fuperficial, refletions, in an 
agreeable and entertaining manner. 

From 
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‘From the face of this publication, the Reader might be led to con- 
ceive it a new book, as no intimation is given of its having been 
before printed. We are well informed, however, that thele litele 
Traéts made their appearance in Public abouttwenty years ago, which 
is one reafon for our taking only this curfory notice of the prefent ‘ 


Edition. : K-n-k 
Art. 18. An Hiftorical and Critical Review .of the ‘Paintings, ' 
Sculptures, Models, Drawings, Sc. now exhibiting at the Great 


Room of the Society inflituted for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. 4to. 18. Bathoe. 


A fort of catch-penny Catalogue, containing a few flimfy and fome 
impertinent Remarks on the principal Paintings, &c. Had thisWriter, 
or any other perfon, better qualified, given a truly critical review of 
the pieces lately exhibited in the Strand, it would doubtlefs have been 
very acceptable to the Public; and might, to a great many perfons, 


have proved an agreeable and ufeful fupplement to the catalogue of 
thofe pieces. 





Art. 19. Fachin and Boax: Or, an authentic Key to the Door of 


Free-Mafonry. By a Gentleman belonging to the Jerufa- 
lem Lodge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 


We do not believe one word this Gentleman fays. 


Art. 20. A Free-Mafin’s Anfwer to the fufpetted Author of Fa- 
chin and Boaz. 8vo. 1s. Cooke. 


A Bookfeller’s jobb ; a farce upon a farce. 


Art. 21. The Book of Coach-Rates, or Hackney-Coach Direéory. 
| Defcribing above 4000 Fares within the Cities of London and 


Wefiminfter, and Bills of Mortality.—According to an accurate 
Meafurement.. 12mo0. 1s. Owen. | 


Very ufeful within the London Bills of Mortality. 


Art. 22, The Adventures of Sir Lancelot Greaves, By the Au- 
thor of Roderick Random 12mo0. 2 Vols. 6s. Coote. 


Better than the common Novels, but unworthy the pen of Dr. 
Smollet. 


Art. 23. An Hiftorical and Gritical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of the living Writers of Great-Britain and Ireland ; 
wherein their refpective Merits are difeuffed with the utmofi 
Candour. 8vo. 18s. No Publifher. 


Compiled with the judgment of Giles Jacob, and written pretty 
much in Jacob’s ftyle. It gives very poor, imperfect and erroncous 
C4 accounts 
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accounts of the few: perfons whom the Compiler has.taken the li- 
berty to..mention, the number of whom, we apprehend, fecarce 
amounts to. an hundredth part of the prefent race of Authors ; and 
even among the few whole names are inferted, are feveral who by 
n» meaos deferve to he diftinguifhed as Writers: people, of whom 
we may fay, with old'Lintot*, that they have been Authors thefe 
twenty yeare'to their Book{cller’s knowlege, and no man’s elfe. 


#* ‘Narrative of the deplorable Phrenzy of John Dennis. 


Art. 24. The prefent State of Denmark, in relation to its Govern- 
ment and Laws, its Trade.and Manufactures, its Revenues and 
Forces. Compiled from the public Archives, and. other authentic 
Materials. - Being an exatt Defcription of that Kingdom, as it 
now exifis; and different from any Account hitherto publifhed in 
the Englifo Language.. Ina Series of Letters maftly written by 
Monfieur Roger. 8vo. 5s. Ofborne. *§ ' 


The Editor of thefe Letters, in his Dedication to Earl Bothmer, 
the Danifh Envoy at the Britifh Court, confiders them as a proper an- 
tidote againft the mifreprefentations in Lord Molefworth’s ‘‘-Partial 
and miftaken account of Denmark, as it was fuppofed to have been in 
the year 1692.” hd bon eee rile 

Monfieur Roger, we are informed, was a man of independent for- 
tune, a Republican of Geneva; who had travelled through moft parts 
of Europe: and the fentiments of fuch a perfon, on a monarchic 
{jaté, will probably, as the Editor obferves, excite curiofity. 

M. Roger, however, though a Republican by birth, feems to have 
entirely reconciled himfelf to monarchic principles during his travels, 
or he would not have engated fo watmly ih defence of ebfolute mo- 
narchy, as it exifts in Denmark; nor made fuch refined diftinétions 
between defsotifm and defpdtifm,'as he’ has introduced in his firk 
‘Letter. uf . SOR HIRED _ 

_ We muft be naturalized to abfolute government, before the dif- 
tingtions eftablifhed by M. Roger can be. allowed." ‘ If by defpo- 
tif, fays he, is underitood unlimited monarchy, the conttitution of 
Denmark is‘certainly defpotic.””. Wherein then does this defpotifm 
differ from that of the barbarous Powers of the Eaft, who, accordin 


-to him, are ‘ are accuftomed to look ‘upon their will ‘as the only 


meafure of right and wrang,”’ more than what arifes from the general 
difference in manners? Acts of oppreffion wij! be as fenfibly felt by 
a people in fome degree civilized, as the wanton cruelties of an Em- 
peror of Morocco are, by favage Hords, as ferocious and unfeeling 
as thejr Lord; and however M,-Roger,: or others, may refine upqa 
fubtilties calculated to quiet the natural antipathy which a finall fhare 
of underftanding will excite againft fubjeétion to unlimited power, 
if the adntiniftration of ove perJon, vefted with /ole authority, is {o 
mild and reg lar as he reprefents that'of Denmark to be, it is rather 
4 compliment to the prefent adminifirator than to the conftitution. 
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His Letters are very explicit in the accounts they contain of 
Danifh Jurifprudence, and will give much fatisfaction to thofe who | 
are defirous of underftanding the various conftitutions of countries ; 
but with refpeé to the favourable opinion M. Roger {0 fondly enter- 
tains of ab/slute Monarchy, they only ferve to fhew that Danith defpo- 
tilm is /e/freduced to a legal method; being effentially velted. in 
WILL, as much as that of the tyrants of Morocco, Turkey, or In- 
doftan. : 

‘‘ It is (fays he) a grofs miftake to imagine, that the revolution 
of 1660 dettroyed the liberty of a kingdom, which had hitherto been 
free. Liberty, prope.ly {peaking, was known only to the Nobility ; 
the Clergy and Commons were of no fort of confequence in the 
Affembly of the States.” It does not appear, however, that when the 
Commons and Clergy chofe to make a formal grant of unlimited’ he- 
reditary powerto their King, that it anfwered any better purpofe to the 
people than to curb the Nobility who were compelled to accede to it. 
For when in his encomium on the Danifh Laws, M. Roger remarks 
the {mall number of Law-fuits, and the readinefs with which they are 
determined, he affigns the jufteit reafon for it, and it exhibits al the 
tokens of being a true one. When he fought the caufe, he fays, 
‘* It appeared evident enough that the want of property in the Pea- 
fants was productive at leaft of this good confequence, that it pre- 
vented a multitude of difficulties which have arifea from the immenfe 
variety, that exifls elfewhere, in the manner of holding eftates.” Cer. - 
tainly not to have any eftate at all, eafes a perfon entirely of the diffi- 
culties incurréd by the poffeffion of one, and fecures him from the 
perplexities of Law-fuits ; yet, though the Law in England fhould 
leave a man as a as the Law in Denmark finds him, there is 
fome degree of {atisfattion in having an eftate to be perplexed: about, 
and fome degree of amufement in {pendjng it in our own manner : 
all which, with many other arguments that might be produced,. de- 
termine rather in favour of property. 

It muft neverthelefs be acknowleged, that, if we attend rather to 
the information M. Roger has furnifhed concerning the State of 
Denmark, than to his theoretical Pofitions, Denmark is an improv- 
ing kingdom; and the prefent King feems to confult the welfare of his 
people, by meafures much to 4is honour. It is to be hoped that his 
example will be imitated by his fucceflors, and that the Danes may 
never have reafon to repent the power they have bequeathed to Ais 

@ 


RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 25. 4 compendious Defcant of the Autogeneal and Theanthro- 
pos Glories of Chrift, or the Crown of Crowns fet upon the 
Head of King Fefus. Wherein is difpiayed his Ghry as Fe- 
hovah by Nature, and his Mediatorial Glories as the Meffiah 
and Saviour of his People. 8vo. 1 S. Lewis. 

It was a fhrewd remark of an ingenious and learned Preacher at St, 

James's, when very lately, fpeaking of the wild reveries of our mo- 
, | dern 
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dern Fanatics, and the ftrange work which they make with Chrifti- 
anity, he faid, a ftranger to its genuine {pirit might hence be apt to - 
conclude, that inftead of turning their hearts, it was rather defigned 
to turn their Heaps. 


Art. 26. Letters on Religious Retirement, Melancholy, and En- 
thufiafm. * By the Rev. Mr. JohnLanghorne. 8vo. rs. 6d. 
Payne and Cropley. 


Thefe Letters are addreffed to a Lady of natural good fenfe, and 
fine accomplifhments ; but, unhappily, a little tinétured with the mo- 
dern Enthufiafm, and inclined to that fort of Melancholy, and averfion 
to the rational pleafures of fociety, which naturally arifes from mif- 
taken apprehenfions of the Divine Being, and the abfurd notion of 
Divine Impulfes and [Jluminations. The Letter-Writer endeavours 
to reclaim his fair correfpondent, by a variety of ftriking arguments 
and obfervations, cloathed in elegant and pathetic language, not un- 
like the flowery ftyle of Mr. Hervey, though applied to a very op; 
pofite purpofe. The Epiftles are generally fhort, and fome of them 
are.more entertaining than the Keader would be apt to conceive, 
from a mere perufal of their title-page, 


Art. 27. A Letter of Advice from a Father to bis Son, juft enter= 
ing ixto Holy Orders. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 


A wretched attempt at Irony, in favour of Fanaticifm. 


Art. 28.. The Reformed Prodigal: Or the three moft remarkable 
Stages: of a penitent Sinner’s Life. 1. His Departure from 
God; 2. His Repentance; 3. God’s Acceptance of him there- 
upon. Exemplified in thirteen Difcourfes on the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Dedicated to the Governors of the Magdalen 
Charity. By the Rev. James How, M. A. Rector of Mil- 
ton, near Gravefend, Kent; and Minifter of St. Margaret 
Lothbury, London. 8vo, 4s. Rivington, Whifton, &c. 


Tt is now become a common complaint that we are overftocked 
with Sermons; but furely if the fpiritaal food which we daily receive 
from the Prefs, is good, it is no lefs abfurd to complain of the plenty 
of it, than it would be to grumble at the great quantity of corn 
whicll God fends in a plenteous harvett. ‘The truth is, we happily 
live in a fruitful country, in regard both to mental and corporeal pro- 
vifion; and, according to the old proverb, our great plenty makes 
us dainty. However, if the Reader’s palate be not extremely 
nice or fqueamifh, the prefent Difcourfes may relifh very well with 
it. They have a plain natcral flavour, which will not fail to pleafe a 
taite, not vitiated with the high fauce of Enthufiaim on the one hand, 
or palled by the mawkifh water-gruel of our dull D:vines, who cook 
up their ton@ant Sunday mefs fron, the orthodox larder of Patrick, 
Lowth, and Whitby, 
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Ia dire&t terms, (to drop the figure) thefe pious and fenfible: Dif- 
courfes are well calculated for the plain underftandings of thofe; who 
form the bulk of moft Chriftian congregations. ‘The Author very 
properly enforces the doétrines of Repentance and Reformation, from 
the parable of the Prodigal Son; which is admirably adapted to this 
great purpofe, and tends to infpire us with the moft amiable coa- 
ceptions of the Almighty, and All beneficent Being! 


CoNTROVERSIAL, 
Art. 29. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Kennicott, in which his De- 


fence of the Samaritan Pentateuch is examined, and his fecond 
Differtation on the State of the printed Hebrew Text of the Old 
Teflament, 1s fhewn to be in many inflances injudicious and in- 
accurate. With a Pofifcript, occafoned by his advertifing, be- 
fore this Letter was printed, that be bad an Anfwer to it in the 
Prefs. By T. Rutherforth, D. D. F, R.S. the King’s 
Profeflor of Divinity in Cambridge, and Chaplain to ber 
Royal Highnefs, the Princefs Dowager of Wales. 8vo, 
2s. @d. Richardfon, Beecroft, &c. 


Dr. ele in this Letter, has taken a great deal of learned. 
pains in order to fhew, that Dr, Kennicott’s /econd Differtation is, in 
many inftances, injudicious and inaccurate: but what he has advanced 
in fupport of this charge is, in general, extremely frivolous. A few 
inaccuracies, it muft be acknowleged, he has pointed out ; (and what. 
work can be named, that is entirely free from them?) but they are of 
fo trifling a nature, that we think them not worth mentioning. There 
is one point, however, which he has proved in a very clear and fatis. 
fatory manner, and that is, his own want of judgment and accuracy; 
and not only fo, but his want of candor, and of that liberal turntof 
mind, which ought to be diligently cultivated by all thofe who apply 
themfelves to liberal ftudies, and without which learning only expofes 
him who is poflefled of it to ¢ontempt and ridicule, R 


Art, 30. An Anfwer toa Letter. from the Rev, T. Rutherforth, 
D. D. &. By Benjamin Kennicott, D. D. Fellow o 
Exeter College. 8vo. 18, Dodfley, &c, : 


We have here, in 65 pages, aclear, diftinét, and, in our opinion, 
fatisfaftory An{wer to what Dr. Rutherforth has advanced in his Let 
ter of ¥g4 pages. Dr. Kennicott, without entering into a minute 
examination of what his Adverfary has urged againft him, (which was 
not indeed neceffary) has, with grea: {pirit and perfpicuity, confi- 
dered the principal apd material parts of the charge, as far as it re- 
lates to inaccuracy, and given them fair and fufficient anfwers, 

He defires his Readers to confider his book as divided into two 
parts; ome, as containing MarTers oF HIS OWN Opinion; ¢he 
ether, as containing Marrers oF Fact. As to the former, he 
seadily allows himielf fallible; and with his opinions he has given his 
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reafons, which he fubmits to the judgment of the Public—— 
** Whatever | have offercd, (fays he) which contains matters of my 
otwn opinion, 1 readily fubmit to the jadgment of all thofe, who ate 
properly qualified to determine thereupon.—After long experience 
of my fallibility, I make no fcruple to grant, that J may Lave given 
sy opimon improperly, in feveral parts of my laft Difiertation, and | am 
very ready toown myfelf wrong, when Iam fairly proved fo. 1 need 
not, however, trouble you, Sir, with many acknowlegements upon 
this head ; and | fhall only add, that wherever an opinion may pre- 
vail in favour of your zudgment, there | defire it may be remembered, 
—that.} have been pronounced by you fingularly fasacious, and every 
aay equal to the undertaking a critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible,” 
Having thas difmifled the whole charge of injudicive/ne/s, our 
Author proceeds to that of znucewracy 3, but for what he has advanced 
under this head, we mult refer our Readers to the Pamphlet ictielf, 
We fhall conclude this article with our fincere wifhes that, as Dr, 
Kenunicott is, even by the confeflion of Dr, Rutherforth himfelf, evety 
way equal to the great undertaking he is engaged in, he may 
meet with nothing to intersupt him in the profecutoa of it, but fill 
continue to receive all che encouragement, of every kind, to which he 


8 fo juftly entitled. | 


Art. 31. Two Letters to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, vindicating the 
Fews from the Charge of Corrupting Deut. -xxvit. 4. The 
firft of which was publified in the Library for Fuly, 1761. 
The jecond is now firj publijied, being an Aujwer tc Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Remarks, in the Library® for Augujt, 1761, and g 

_ farther lilufiration of the Argument. . 8vo. 64,.... Waugh. 


Dr. Kennicott is engaged in a laborious and arduous uhdertakirg; 
an.undertaking lixely to iubje&t him to perpetual interruptions from 
the doubts and objeclions of namberlefs Hebrew Critics, who are 
continually puzzhng themiclves and others about fach points as hap- 
pen to firike shetr imeginations, Thé prefent Letter writer is very 
uneafycabout an altar which was built either on Mount Gerizim or 
Ebal, “but on which of the two is doubtful; a corruption of the text 
is fuppofed, aud who were the corruptors, is the point of debate. 
Dr..jSennicots anfwergd the brit Lester, and the Letter-writer wants 
to continue the dijpute; but if objeétors are tropblefome, it will be 
prudent in the Door to decline refolving their fcruples, and go 
quietly, forward with his undertaking; which may be little profited by 
fucu contelts, | ' 


* Or, Moral and Cr.t'ca] Magazxine,—a Manthly Publication. 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 32. A Freatife on the King’s Evil, fetting forth a new Theory 
» of that Difeafe; and a new Method of curing indurated and 
, , 3 . ulcerated 
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ulcerated Glands of the Neck. By T. Durant, Surgeon, 
London. To which are added, feverdl Cafes cured by the Au- 
thr. 8vo. 1s. Waller. 


Long experience has taught us, ‘it may often be as neceflary to 
caution the ‘ purchafers of Books as of Noftrums, to beware of coun- 
terfeits. Hence we cordially fubfcribe to that moral fentence or 
aphorifm, which-a living medical Sage thinks it expedient to annex, 
in capitals, to the Advertifement of fome of his many immortalizing 
Medicines, viz. There is more reafon for this caution than good men 
avould e.fily believe, In the prefent Publication, for initance, a 
well-meaning purchafer might hope he had bought a full and true ‘ac- 
count of a new and effectual method to cure this, fometimes, “in- 
curable difeafe. he latter end ‘of this Pamphlet indeed will inform 
him, that the Author begins his cure with a vomit; but long before 
this the Preface, p. 2. will have inftraéted him, that Mr. 
“ has difcover ed fome Medicines which have a {pecific virtue in this 
complaint ;” yet prudently adding, p. 3. ‘* If any fhould find fault 
with me for not difcovering the particulars of my practice, my com- 
fort is in this refleétion, that I fhall oblige many, by putting them in 
the way to be relieved.” This means, in effect, that he { wll oblige 
maty to comfort him, by putting them in the way to Fetter-lane. 
Now it feems fully as equitable, that our Author fhould have been ar 
the iole expence of advertifing his Manfion, according to the imme- 
morial cultom of a!] laudable Noftrum-mongers, as to add this Shil- 
ling Pamphlet to the expence of his future latients,’ or to expect our 
republifhing this notice for him gratis. To convince his ftrumous 
Readers it isin vain for them to apply elfewhere, he aifures them, that 
“¢ What is faid by the Phytical Writers concerning the S rofu/a is un- 
Satisfactory ;?—and, he fuppofes, ** the teafon w hy Sydenham, Boer- 
haave, and Hoffman have made no mention of it, probably was, be- 
cau e they could not peint out a rational and effcctual method of cure.” 
Our Author’s fuperlative felf-fufficience then, to do what they could 
not, muft have. been his motive for writing on a fubject, upon which 
he fhrewdly remarks, ‘* they choile to be tilent.” 

We mputt not be furprized, therefore, when his Preface affures us, 
that ‘$*Proficients in Phyfic may alfo be the better for this Treatife ;’ 
though i it feems inconfiitent that he fhould employ 36 pages out of 
42, of which it coniifts, (exclufive of his Cafes) to inform his Readers 
of all forts, only of what method and medicines qw/l sot cure the 
King’s Evil, which every medical one, at leait, could have told him; 
and in concealing from them the only Med cines, which he, and de 
only knows, wi// cureit. Nor is it lefs unaccountable, that having 
pronounced “ all the Writings of antient and modern Phyficians on 
this difeafe to be unfatisfaftory,” he fhould rummage them over, fo 
oftentatioufly as he has, from Hippocrates and Avicenna down to Dr. 
Scott. However, as he has crudely interfperfed a little of his own 
theory of the difeafe, we leave the Reader to conjecture his notion 
of the caufe of it, from a few fhort citations. We are taught, p. 18, 
19; that ‘< A flaie of vilcidity, accompanied with acrimony, are the 
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parents of this difeafe.” But this we are untaught a little lower in 


the fame page, which infers, ‘* the proximate caufe of the Scrofula 
is a preternataral vifcidity of the Lymph, and not an acrimony or 
acidity.” On the contrary, page 23 affirms, ‘ the difcharge [from 
the ftrumous ulcers} is not laudable matter, but rather an acrimo- 
nious ichor or curd-like pus.”” A Phyfical Reader. would be apt to 
infer from hence, there might be as much acrimony, or acidity, or 
both together, as vifcidity in the caufe. And our Author's own 
curative indication, p. 27, is “ to direct our intentions to the re- 
moving the obftruction of the glands, by inciding the vifcidity of the 
humours, and correcting their acrimony.” We are alfo aflured, p. 41, 
<< that by remedies adapted to incide the vifcidity of the lymph, and 
to correct its acrimony, he has brought fome of the moft difficult 
cafes to ahappy iflue.” Mr. D. terms this difeafe Herculean, p. 27, 
and he may juitly add xnigmatical too, fince he has difcovered the 
caule of it to be acrimonious and not acrimonious, acid and not acid, 
Now for fo marvellous a caufe, perhaps fuch a marvellous remedy 
as will remove it, and will not remove it, way be properly calculated; 
according to analogy at leatt. But we have been talking of a pro- 
found fecret, and let pofterity unravel it. 

In the mean time briefly to analyze this Treatife. —The Title-page, 
the Prefate of four pages, the immaterial Trunk or Body of the 
Work of forty-two pages, may all be confidered as conftituting one 
Matter of the Ceremonies, in order to introduce fix Cafes of {crofulous 
Patients, of which, our Author fays, he cured five, and has greatly 
mended one Cafe, the fubject of which obftinately refufed taking any 
more of his medicines, to which her mother imputes her want of a 
perfect cure. But to account for this want, from another material 
want, we are literally told, p. 50 ‘¢ This girl being very poor, 
and living at a great diliance, much perplexed my intentions.” We 
were fo greatly edified by this ingenuous acknowlegement, that gra- 
titude obliges us to repeat it to the Public, that Mr. T. Durant, 
Scrophulous Surgcon, lives in Fetter-lane, at the Sign of his own 
Name and his own Treatife on the King’s Evil; where, and elfewhere, 
we heartily wish he may perfectly cure every Patient, affliéled with it, 
who applies to him, to the reciprocal com/art of all parties. 








Art. 33. The Difeafes of the Bones, of M. du Verney, M. D. 
antient Profeffor of Anatomy ana Surgery at the King’s Garden, 
and Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris: ‘Tranf- 
lated by Samuel Ingham, Surgeon. 8vo. 5s. Ofborne. 


From this Title-page fome may be led to imagine, that the book 
is a Treatife on the Difccfes of M. du Veraey’s Bones. This odd ar- 
rangement of words is like that in the Sign-Painter’s Exhibition: 
Frifh Buttér every Dey and Eggs new laid by me Martha Simpfon 

‘This work is fufficiently known and approved in the original ; and 
the mere Englifh Reader may be thankful for the prefent tranflation, 
which, notwithitanding the inaccuracy above neted, will not lead 
him far fiom the fenfe of the Agthor. 

Art. 34. 
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Art. 34. 4 Treatife on the Difeafes of Women; in which it is 
attempted to join a juft Theory to the moft Life and approved 
Praétice. With a chronalogical Catalogue of the Phyficians who 
have written on. thefe Difeafes. Tranflated from the, French 
Original. Written by Dr. J. Aftruc, Royal Profeffor of 
Phyfic at Paris, and confulting Phyfician to the King of 
France. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. bound, Nourfe. 


About twenty years ago a book appeared in Englith, bearing nearly 
the fame title with the prefent work, and having the fanétion of this 
Gentleman’s name. It was extremely well received by the Public, 
although it was by no means to be confidered as the work of Dr. 
Aftruc, being no other than a Digeft of the Notes collected by one of 
his Pupils. ‘The prefent work, however, is the genuine produét of 
this learned Phyfician’s mature confideration, and moft affiduous ap- 
plication to the ftudy of his fubje&t. He is now his own Editor, 
and the Englifh Student will do well to make himfelf acquainted with 
the curious and accurate theory, laid down by fo diligent and able 
a proficient in this branch of the Medical Art. The Dotior 
intends another volume to compleat his plan. 





Art. 35. 4 Treatife on the Difeafe called a Cold, foewing its 

__ general Nature and Caufes, its various Species and different 
Events; together with fome cautionary Rules of Condué, proper 
to be obferved in order to get fafely rid of it, when taken, &c. 
By John Chandler, F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


Mr. Chandler has fhewn himfelf fo intimately and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his fubje&t, that we think his book a valuable and 
ofeful performance, aknoug" fomewhat aukwardly and pedantically 
written, Such a parade of /earned words and phrafes may prevent 
the work from becoming fo generally ufeful, (among unmedical 
Readers} as it might have proved, had the flyle been lefs f{cientific, 
and more fami‘iar. The Author is certainly an excellent Apothecary, 
but not the moft agreeable Writer. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. A N Enquiry into the true CharaGer of David, King of lfrael. 

— Before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary s, January 
24, 1702; in which the exceptions of a late Writer to the conduct 
of David, on fome occafions, are obviated. By William Cleaver, 
M. A. of Lincoln College. Rivington. 

2. The Ufe, Value, and Improvement of various Readings, foewn and 
il/ufirated,—before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, October 
18,1761. By William Worthington, D. D. Chaplain to the Arch- 
bifhop of York, and Author of the Effay on Redemption. Fletcher. 
' 3. Before the Houfe.of Commons, January 30,1762. By. Samuel 
Sa'ter, D. D. Mafter of the Charter-Houfe, ReAtor of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Little in London, and Prebendary of Norwich. Bathurtt. 
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4. Before the Lords, on the above-mentioned Occafion. By Sa. 
muel Lord Bifhop of St. Davids. Walter. 

5. 4n approved Pafor. A Charge delivered at Daventry, Feb. 25, 
1762, at the Ordination of the Rev. Joannes Runnals, A. L.M. and 
Philof. Do&. By Hugh Worthington, A. M. Publifhed at the 
Defire of the Perfon ordained, and of other Minifters then prefent. 
Henderfon. 

6. Every Man cur Neighbour,—at the Openihg of the Lock Hof- 

ital near Hyde Park Corner, March 28, 1762. By the Rev. Mr. 
adan, Chaplain to the faid Hofpital. Dilly. 

7. The Council of Gamaliel confidered,—before the Society in Scot- 
land for propagating Chriftian Knowlege, at their Anniverfary Meet- 
ing in the High Church of Edinburgh, Jan. 4, 17652. By Robert 
Dick, D. D. Minifter of the Trinity College Church of Edinburgh. 

8. No Acceptance with God by Faith only,—before the Univerfity of 
Oxford, at St. Mary’s Church, July 19, 1761. With a Poftfcript, 
containing fome Stri€tures on the Subftance of a Sermon lately pub- 
lifhed by the Rev. Mr. Madan. By John Allen, M.A. Vice Principal 
of St. Mary Magdalen Hall. Whitton. 

g- The Ufe of Reafon in Matters of Religion, flated and explained, 
at the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Peter’s in the Eaft, March 7, 1762. 


- By Thomas Randolph, D. D. Prefident of C.C.C. Oxford. Fletcher. 


10. A Right to eternal Glory, through the meritorious Obedience of 
Chriff, proved to be confiftent with the abfolute Freedom and So- 
vereignty of Divine Grace. By, John Brine Keith. 

11. At the Anniverfary Meeting of the Governors of the Magdalen 
Charity, March 18, 1762, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. By 
William Dodd, M. A. Chaplain to the Bifhop of St. Davids, and 
Le&turer of Weftham in Effex. Davis, &c. 

12. The Chara&er and Reward of the good and faithful Servant, a 
Sermon preached at Crouched Friars, London, April 18, 1762,—on 
Occafion of the Death of George Benfon, D. D. who died Aprtil 6, in 
the 63d Year of his Age. By Edward Pickard. To which is added, 
The Oration at the Interment. By. E. Radcliff. Henderfon, &c. 


Sermons on the Fast, March 12, 1762. 


1. The Profpeét of our Succefs in the prefent War,—at Crutched 
Friers. By E. Radcliff. Henderfon. 
_2. At St. George the Martyr, Queen's Square. By James 
Sheeles, M. A. Flexney. 
3. Before the Houfe of Lords, at St. Peter's, Weftminfter. By 
the Lord Bifhop of Landaffe. Payne, Meufe-gate. 
4. Before the Houfe of Commons, at St. Margaret's, Weftminfter. 
By Henry Barton, D_ D. Warden of Merton College, Oxford. Sandby. 
5. Two Sermons before the Univerfity of Oxtord, Feb. 11, 17575 
and March 12, 1762; the Days appointed for general Fafting, &c. 
By John Burion, D. D. Fellow of Eton College. 1s. Fletcher. 
6. The Jafe Retreat from impending “Judgments——_—at Leeds. By 
John Edwards. Dilly. 
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